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OTICE.— ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, London. 
The wth SESSION DN will BEGIN on THUBSDAY, the ist October. 
—_" PPTRENHAM RBEKS, Regist 


RYSTAL PALACE. — Monsieur and Madame 
DURUOF (the French Aéronauts) will ASCEND in a BALLOON 
pad lent by Mr. Conwell 0 on MONDAY NEXT, the 14th of oo. 
mber. Various pene from the Balloon in whic fy M. Duras 
ded from Calais willbe exhibited in the Nave. 








ATIONAL a TRAINING SCHOOL, 
N UTH KENSINGTON. 


COMPETITION ford ADMISSTON to ee PATIOnAL 

EAR DIS SCHOOL, tt PEACHRS fe BOHDOIE ot ARE 
un he of 
for ie oieteten inest be made on or \-%, the both OCTOBER, 
incon be wi ained on application to the Secretary, 


> a Ap} i 


ce— 
has satisfied the Examiners of the 
xaminations, or of the Society 
xaminations, he must hold the Dip! ope or 
Olass Certificate xe “of f the College of Preceptors, in 
following fh Gram 
Grammar, 





Arithmetic, 


Latin, or a Mote Fessiep Language. 

(b) The Certificate of the Science and Art qprtment of the 
Second nd Grade. ry 2 way a and Model Drawing. 

or! Drawing, Design- 

d extent of their qualifica easiona. Those 

: ent merit will be be admitted to to undergo a Com- 


(a) Dra’ 
@) 


, * Modelling of @rnament or the 
i with Subject a). 





(this may be alternative 


eful Candidat 


NATION AL ACADEMY for the Higher Develop. 


ment of PIANOFORTE PLAYING in ENGLAND, 35, GREAT 
MARLBOROUGH-STREET, Regent-street, W. 
President—Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 
Pianoforte— Messrs. FRANKLIN TAYLOR, WALTER BACHE 
FRITS nae are. CONST. GUENTHER, and 0 


BERING 
y and C iti Mr. E. PROUT, B.A. 
Fee, Six Guineas per ‘term. Three terms in the year. 
foe Term commences Sept. 30, 1874. 


Examinations by the I~ on WEDNESDAYS, from 11 to 1, and 
on SATURDAYS. from 4 to 


R. OSCAR BERINGER begs to announce 
WEEKLY ENSEMBLE PRACTICES (Duets, Trios, &c.), at 
The NATIONAL ACADEMY, 35, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
Violin—Herr WIENER. 
Violoncello—Herr DAU BERT. 
Pd can rom these Classes without joining the Academy, 


Prosp id all apply to the Director. 

















St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 1. 


,_ The Clinical frastion of the Hospital om pone a service of 710 Beds, 
for walescentn af rh 





4 Allowances for or maintenance will be made to 


(g) On 24 edmission an sigwenge ot De mate of 30. 0 year, not to 
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and Painting), or 5 (Modelling the the 


W The allowance may be increased to 781. a year for not meso 
than ‘Two Years. y Ned enable the Student to prepare for 


further Certifeat 
Student by then te ‘highly qualified as an Art Teacher, and 
a position to earn the wry allowed by the Department on 


as qualified, and must be Fe 
‘eachers onls of Alt nt any period after ey have 
obtained the Certificate for Group 1, Third Grade. 
7, Should the conduct or progress of Students be unsatisfactory, their 
allowances may be reduced or wholly withdrawn. 


rerey Fy a 





Nore.—This C 
simission to the School preseribed in the ans 
By order of the Lords of 
Committee of Gouncit on Education. 


ART TRAINING SCHOOL, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


PUBLIC ART CLASSES IN CORREXION WITH THE 
TRAINING SCHOOL. 

The NEXT SESSION will commence on the Ist OCTOBER. Sepa- 
Sa. 2 to the Public on payment of Fees, are — 
! ts © both Sexes, the Studies comprising ay Pain 

7% Modelling, as applied to Ornament, the Figure, Lan pe, << 


th 
all not alread, stered as Statente who desire to attend 
he Ciasses,. must hy ve 
Dray 
be 


f the ae conditions of 
Directory 





NATION: AL 


of the Second d G 


W@a.m. and 715 p.m. on he, sapere ptember, and at 
t intervals during the Session. a me oy for information 
&c., and for Admission, should he Secretary, 
and Art Department, or at the Schools in Exhibition-road, 
South Kensington, 8. W. 
By order of Pad Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


KiNe’s LYNN ART LOAN EXHIBITION, 
under the Distinguished Patronage of 
HIS ae al HIGHNESs THE PRINGE OF WALES, 
and the Nobility and Gentry connected with the County. 
TO ARTISTS, 

Ttis proposed to o eld, om the 10 the 12th of OCTOBER NEXT, and Eight 
days, AN EXHIBITION, in aid of the Fund 

for Restoring St. Moruavets Caageh, | Lynn. 

Whilst inviti: te Collections, the Committee 
beg to state that Artists “A to os themselves of x 
of exhibiting Ther "Works will tted to affix to 

¢ words “ For Sale,” upon can ditica’d that ten per cent. out of 
money be allotted to the Fund. Ama‘ ists and 
invited to contribute Works to be sold exclusively for 


id. 
ion of the intention of ns to cutetbatn, 
‘tddrested to the y ie Secretary, mayo 4 fav 


will be 

we A " . 

Be ber, 187 iORGE W. et — Kine’ 8 vem 
feeerrion of CABINET PICTURES in 

ay DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
E to EXHIBITORS.—The day for taking in Pictures for the 
Mam, to — ha ~ . 7 = MONDAY, the Sth of October, from 
fearrany, of tue ane egu ons can be had on application to the 
pare eoe DRAWINGS.—Witram C. 
hi her) SAL. street, 
Warn neom. W. EX LES . — Tae ea) 


Water-Colour 
Cet i Dee ings and Sketches also Lent to 
wea taloguee and Terms on application or by post. Open 10 to5; 

















of 34 Beds 
Students can reside within the Hospital Toe subject to the College 


scene tess Bent cco svt 
, or by le e en 
the Ge Collene a ba personaly be forwarded on application. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, ALBERT 
EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, 8.E. 

The MEDICAL SESSION for 1874 4} 1875 will commence on 
THURSDAY, the lst of October, 1874, on ch occasion an ADDRESS 
will be delivered by Mr. MACCORMACK, me se o'clock. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of 40l. for the first year, 
a similar sum for the second, 20. for the t third, and 10. for each suc- 
ss g year; or, by paying 1051. at once, of becoming perpetual 

en! 
r Any farther information required will be afforded by Mr. WHIT- 








HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL COLLEGE.— 
The WINTER a os a we will OPEN on OCTOBER it. 
with an INTRODU' RESS, at Three o’clock, by Mr. 
ANDREW CLARK, ros 
ak Medical College Reached to the Hospital provides the most 
mplete means for the education of Students 
“the College Tutors saperintend and assist all Mey Students in 
as Studies, ose who are preparing for Examinations, 
b i. hout ~~ ze fee, and thus the necessity obtaining Private Instruc- 
— 
General — for the Curriculum required by the Royal Colleges of 
jurgeons, and the Society of Apothecaries, 90., which 
oe paid b: by yy 
culars as to Entrance and other Scholarships, Clinical 
Appointments, Residence so Students, &c., apply to the Dean. 
ROBERT KING, B.A. M.B., Dean. 


BOROUGH OF SHEFFIELD. 


W ANTED, a CURATOR for the MUSEUM 
of the CORPORATION of SHEFFIELD. He will be required 
to eget 1 pL time to the duties of the Office. Salary, 15vl. per 
Applications, sweating age, with , Srpenaiion of QualiSentions and 
revious Empl acco! ithe monials, must be delivered 
me on or before ore MON — the 1th Ge of September next. Per- 
sonal —o 


“JOHN YEOMANS, Town Clerk. 





Town Clerk's oer August 26 1 
ar HULL UN ae at the UNIVERSITY OF 





The NEXT MATRICULATION EXAMINATION of the 4 
VERSITY of LOND held at HULL, 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The THEO- 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT. '.—New Students must present them- 
“ibe College Theol crest Base on jiversi! A Three 
in Apeoelat lates of the Generel Literary Departuwent of Ring's oliege, 
C. All duly qualified Persons of 21 
Two Studentehips of the value of 30. 
en the Co! 


by Examination 
“apere i is alsoa "Prepars aratory for those wishing to pass the 


wi, information appiy, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Con- 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — DEPART- 
MENT Ay Saree AL PITZRATURE and SCIENCE.—New 
WEDNESDAY, September 30. 


cal Division divided: Classics, Mathematics, English 


Med 
odern Division, which includes tag, a 
ze. esematies, Natural » Geology, 


* Freake” Exhi ation, of ot. Sill ba given a6 Se 
on entering the College. Student best Examination 
on en 
For information apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. © 
te ey 


NINGHAM, 


ING’S COLLEGE, “LONDON. — DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEERING and APPLIED SREeE—Hew 
Students will be admitted on WEDNESDAY, Septem! 
ides Practical Practical Edusntion fer for "Young Men 
Architecture, Tele- 
tached to it a Workshop; — 
boratories. 


lege Exhibitions oe ba 

respectively, will be given a’ cae commencement of chests 

Term tothe Students: passing the ie best aa uae 
For a yo on apply, » personally or by post-card, to. J, W. Cun- 


nincHaM, Esq. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT.—The WINTER SESSION PEN on 
THURSDAY, October 1, with an INTRODUCTORY URE by 


WARNEFORD SCHOLARSHIPS,.—Students ms coteing in October 
next P| have a privilege of contending for Two Scholarships of 25%. 


ears. 

FIVE MEDICAL  SOROLARSHTIES one awarded at the close of 
each Winter Session for Profici essional Sn! viz., One 
of 401. os Two Years, 0 One of 30%. for roue = and of 201. for 


F forth: inf ti . b: . WwW. 
One ie on apply personally or by post-card, to J. W. 


KE InG'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The EVEN- 

LASSES.—These ” CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MON- 
pat. Oetober 5, in Divinity, iefa, Greek, French, Hebrew. 
8 German iterature, English 


Literature 
en a wR, itstory, phy, Arithmetic, bts 
Mathema’ sole Pagtooey Drawing, Chemistry, Pr Practical Chem 
Mechani Physics, . Logic, Political 
Senomy, ogy, ology, Law, and pubic te 
Bor the Pronpectus app ly, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SCHOOL. 
—NEW PUPILS will be admitted on TUESDAY, September 22. 
There are Four Divisions :— 

1. Upper Classical School, intended to prepare Posters tee Univer- 
sities, for the Theological, General Literature, and Medical Depart- 
ments of f the College, and for the Professions. 

. U; Modern paces Gabeet, segenees to pornos Pupils for General 
tile Pursuits, for the Department of Engineering in the 

and for the Military J At ies. 
ddile ith its Classical 


ool + several Classes, each wi! 
Division, ay panes me too old for the Lower, but not 
sufficiently ad he 0 Upper be Great attention is paid in 
this Division to ‘Arithmeti eting and Book-keeping, and to the 
Heine Civil Examinations and those 
perhis ‘Division igagte gies Bare over Eight youre of 
age, and is intended to give a com! Course of Education u) - p 
sient as'wil prepare f nals swith cbvenings alias the two 


For information apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cux- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


bes 
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Th, 187 al Fee 1 be 12. 
ath a Pounds 2 Rag by the Council of the 
Union to the Candidate who shall obtain the highest place in the 
Honours Division of the ‘Examination : at {Hull 

Further information may be iy on # WOopHOU to the under. 
signed. JAME USE, nt Hon. 


T. F. FARREL 
8, Parliament-street, Hull, 1st Sept. 1 


U Biveesity ¢ COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Head Master—T. fanny KEY, M.A. F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, | M eA. Fellow of St. Peter's College, 


The SCHOOL will RE- me... “om New is dvi on fa ty atl Sep- 
. The School bs ay . ivided into Three equal 
paid a —- o T 
and it vanced D rawing, €: 
ings eae ious Lecture- Rooms, 
for the Classes of Chemistry and Physics, have recently 
been completed for the use of the Pupils ‘attending the School. 
Playground of about Two acres in extent, inclu aaa several Fives’ 


Courts, is ‘attached to the Schoo! 
Discipline is maintained without Copennl Punishm 
rt of the Progress and Conduct of —_ ‘Pupil is sent 


Gower-street Station of the M 





A Frepere , Con 
— a given in the Se ool, with other 
a ce of the Colles tN ROBSON, B.A., 
August, 1874. Secretary to the Council 








WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. — The 
NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on the 6th of OCTOBER. 
PROSPECTUSES of oe sone + ments , the Day Classes, 
d Medical School, and also of Scholarships and 
TES forwarded on application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


UEEN’S oie, < 43 and 45, Hapgury- 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1858, cae the General Education of 
Ladies, and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. J. LE DAVIES. 
The Classes will RE-OPEN for the MICHAELMAS TERY on 
MONDAY, October =. Individual Instruction is given in Vocal 
and Instrumental Musi —— Classes are formed foe Gavel, and 
Conversation in Modern guages. Boarders are received within 
ce College walls by Miss Woon, = jpectuses may be bad on applica- 


Parry, 58, Wimpo! t, W. 
=m. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean, 
eee *S COLLEGE SC BOOL, 43 and 45, 








HARLEY-STREET, W. 
For Girls from Five to Fourteen. 
The Classes will OPEN for the MICHAELMAS TERM on eee. 
ber ‘28th. — may be had on application to 


E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. Dean. 
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YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, GLOUCESTER-TERRACE, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins SEPTEMBER l6th. 
The SENIOR TERM, NOVEMBER ist. 


Epespestaese, containing Names of Professors, Terms, &c., may be 
had on application to tee Lapr ResipEnt. 


OLLEGE, REGENT’S PARK.—The NEeExtT 
SESSION will commence on FRIDAY, October 2nd. 
Applications from Lay Students to be addressed to Dr. ANGUS. 
There is a VACANCY in the Haverstock Scholarships for Christian 
ozag Poy poepening 5 for the Indian Civil Service.—Particulars to be 








had of the Trustees.—Address to Dr. Anaus, College, Regent's Park. 
L OF PoN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
SPRING GROVE, W. 


Special advantages in Modern Languages, Seienee, and Mathe- 
matics, Prevaretion for the Universities, Army, A Laboratory, 
Scien Gymnasium, and Swimming Bath. * separate Dormi- 
tory for onl Boy. 

The NEXT TERM commences September 18th.—Apply to the Prin- 

pal, H. R. Lape, B.A. 


(TRENT COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM psecins 
WEDNESDAY, September 23. 
Fees, strictly inclusive, 151. per Term. 
For admission apply tothe Rev. T. F. Fern, M.A., Trent College, 
near "Not ttingham. 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE BOARDING 
HOUSE.—The NEXT TERM commences on SEPTEMBER 22. 
Inclusive Terms, from 70 to 80 Guineas. For Sons of Professional Men, 
10 Guineas less. There is a special Tutor and separate Dormitory. &c 
for small Bofys.—For particulars apply to the Rev. J. Woop, Hea 
Master, or to the Rev. J. S. Ruppacu, Chaplain and House Master. 








LIZABETH COLLEGE, 
GUERNSEY. 
Visitor—The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 

hie ly University Scholarships and College Exhibitions for annual 
ooreeial ‘at attention paid to Modern Lan: 
Candidates for Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, 

and Navy, and Civil Service. 

“NEXT TERM commences OCTOBER 14th. 


HE COLLEGE of ST. BARBE, PARIS, Place 

du Panthéon, will RE-OPEN on 5th OCTOBER. This College 

is one of the oldest in France, and offers special advantages to Young 

Foreigners, as, besides providing a Classical Education, it has special 

preparatory for Commercial and Industrial Pursuits ; ; Science, 

Modern Languages, Mathematics, Book-keeping, &c. It has further, 

a Branch Establishment for Children in the Country. Reference is 

Pate, Sloat to Mr. Antonin Roche, Director of the Educational Insti- 

Sloane-street, London, 8.W. Terms, from 401. to 601. per annum, 
ding to the age of the Pupil. 





ages and the Preparation of 
Control Department, Army 








peur for carrying on the NORTH LONDON 

COLLEGIATE and CAMDEN SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—The 
Camden School for Girls RE-OPENED on Thursday, September 10th, 
1874.—The North London Collegiate School for Girls will RE-OPEN 
on THURSDAY, September 17th, 1874. 


| Fetal COLLEGE, Tae Wooptanpbs, Union- 
road, Clapham-rise. 

The forts: vu RE-ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, September 15th, 
when Classes l be formed for French, German. Italian, History, 
Mathematics, Baglish Literature. 

The Lectures on Physiology, C hemistry, and Bible Histor 
resumed in October. Pupils who desire it may be prepare 
University Local Examinations. 

Sixteen Young Ladies are received as Boarders. 


BePLeian COLLEGE, Urrer Crapton, London. 


The Misses HARGRAVE and BODLEY beg to announce that 
Studies will be RESUMED September 16th. 

Special Classes, under University Professors, for the London Matri- 
culation, Cambridge Examination for Women, and Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations. 

_ Pianoforte, , Sydney Smith, and other Professors for Juniors. 





Latin, Dr: awing, Singing, Music, &c. 
will be 
for the 











ADIES’ SCHOOL, TAUNTON, for the Daughters 
of GENTLEMEN. —The Education given isa thoroughly sound 
and the assistance of experienced Masters is procured in the 
study of those branches of learning which are often omitted in the 
education of ladies. The real work done is tested by the Co lege of 
Preceptors and the Oxford and Local Examinations, and by Ex- 
aminations in the School itself. Seven Pupils passed the Senior Oxford, 
and Six the Junior Oxford, in the June Examinations 1872-73 ; and at 
the Christmas Examinations of the College of Preceptors, 17 Third 
Class, 14 Second Class, and 5 First Class, including Special and Honour 
Certificates, were gained by the Pupils; and the College First Prize 
for English Subjects at both Examinations. 
Prospectuses ewereon on application to Miss Rreep, Mary-street 
House, Taunto 
The NEXT" TERM will BEGIN on a 2ist of of SEPTEMBER. 


ULLANDS, TAUNTON .—Oxford Matriculation 
and Res aopentien. — Cambridge Previous Examinations. 
PRIVATE TUITION, by Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
for the Univensitica. the Indian Civil Service, Woolwich, and other 
Examinations generally. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 2ist of SEPTEMBER. 
For Prospectuses : apply t to the the Reverenp THe SEcrReETARY. 


SCHOOL, TAUNTON. 








pleeanne 








The aim of FULLANDS scHc HOOL is to provide for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN a thoroughly good F ducation, similar to that given at 
the Public Schools, but at a moderate cost. 

Principal—Mr. REED, Fellow of the College of Preceptors, London. 

Vice-Principals, 
Head Mathematical Master—Rev. WILLIAM REED, M.A., 

St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 16th Senior Optime, Tripos 1869. 

Head Classical Master—FRANCIS REED, Esq., B.A., 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

There are Three School Terms in the year, of an average duration of 
Thirteen Weeks each. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for the MICHAELMAS TERM on 
| 2ist of SEPTEMBER.—Prospectuses may be obtained on appli- 
cation. 





IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, Sr. Lzonarp’s- 
ON-SEA 
Head Master—ROBERT JOHN ‘STONE, M.A., 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 

The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Depart- 

ments, in which Boys are prepared for Commercial Life, the Public 

Schools, and the Universities. The Junior Classes are trained by 

Ladies. The Premises having been again enlarged, there will be a few 

Vacancies during the coming Term. The health and comfort of deli 

cate Boys specially cared for. 

The AUTUMN TERM will commence September 26,—For Pro- 

spectus apply to Mrs. Durr, or the Head Master. 


LL.B. 








IGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 

A LIBRARY, adapted to the requirements of Ladies preparing for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Examinations for Women, has been estab- 
lished at LEEDS, and is open to Students in any part of the Country. 
Fee, for Ladies at a distance, 5s. per annum.—Apply to the Hon. Szc., 
10, Hyde- terrace, Leeds. 


UPERIOR SCHOOL, conducted with firm, kind, 
K moral discipline, for YOUNG LADIES, whose Parents desire for 
them a really good and practical as well as accomplished education.— 
Address Experience, Messrs. Kerby & Endean’s Advertising Agency, 
190, Oxford-street. 


RESWE ZLL LODGE, Grove Park, CaIswick, 

Mrs. and the Misses EVANS receive a limited number of 

YOUNG “LADIES for EDUCATION, on a plan combining the com- 

forts of a private family with the advantages of ~ — select Com- 

anions in Study. The next Term will ber 23. 
rofessors of eminence attend. 


IGH GRADE PREPARATORY ESTABLISH- 
are for Charterhouse, Godalming, Eton, Harrow, &c., the 
Navy, Civil Service, and other Pursuits. 
Principal—Professcr De LABELLEVILLE, 
Distinguished in University Honours. 
References to the Parents of the Pupils.—36, Spital-street, Guildford, 
Surrey, near Godalming. 


DUCATION for BOYS, free alike from Clerical 
and Dissenting influences, in the Family of a Layman, a Cam- 
bridge M.A. of much experience. Ages Ten to Fourteen. Terms high. 
— Address THroseses, Messrs. Kerby & Endean, Publishers and 
Booksellers, 190, Oxford-street. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mr. ROBERT 
SOHILLING, 16, Bettina-strasse, FRANKFU RT-a-M., receives 
afew PUPILS for the Study of GERMAN and other Subjects, either 
under himself and private teachers, or at one of the excellent Public 
schools. References to Parents of Pupils and other Gentlemen, with 
Prospectuses, may be obtained from Prof. Dr. Simon, Spring Hill 
College, Birmingham. 


ME. J. ROSCOE (M. A. St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge) wishes to take charge of, and to EDUCATE, at his 
own residence on the sea-coast, TWO BOYS who require special atten- 
tion. — Address Filey, Yorkshire. 














Army, N 














BROAD.—An English Lady, still young, highly 

educated in London and on the Continent, accustomed to Lite- 
rary Work for Authors, &c., and to READ WITH and COACH 
Young Ladies, desires some similar Occupation Abroad, or as Dame 
de Compagnie or Secretary. Experienced traveller. Highest refer- 
ences given.— —Linauist, Colf’s, Staurioner, Edgware-road. 


N EXPERIENCED F 





RENCH, GERMAN, 
4 and ITALIAN VISITING MASTER, with high References, 
desires to extend his Connexion with First-Class Schools. He is very 
successful in preparing Juuiors and Seniors for University or other 
— — Herr Bernstein, Abercrombie Villa, Hampstead, 
NV ATHEMATICS and PHYSICS.—Mr. F. Hue 

TALBOT, M.A., late Junior Student of Christ Ohare Oxford, 
First-class in Mathematics and Natural Science, RECEIVES a few 
PUPILS in a country home, and prepares them for he Army and 
Military Colleges, the Universities, and the Scientific Professions,— 
Berks particulars apply to Mr. F. H. Tausor, Speen, Newbury, 

erks. 


L ASSIC AL MASTERSHIP. -- WANTED, in 
the GLASGOW ACADEMY, a FIRST CLASSICAL MASTER, 
capable of undertaking the highest Classical work. Salary. 3001., ex- 
clusive of bonus, which last year amounted to 25 percent. Candidates 
are invited to lodge their testimonials, on or before the 15th September, 
with Mr. . Joun A.  SPENS, 169, West George- “street, Glasgow. 





REQUIRED immediately, a Gentleman, who has 
graduated in Classical and Mathematical yin at one of the 

Universities, to take the principal part in the TUITION of a few 

PUPILS. No — can be accepted with any Ritualistic or Ra- 

tionalistic sympathie 

a ary offered, 15vl. per annum, and some help towards Furnished 
odgings. 

This might suit the case of one desiring ‘to read with a view even- 
tually to Holy Orders, or to pursue during a part of the day his own 
studies, as for the Bar, &c. —Address Rev. Aupsa, care of Messrs. 
Dawson & Sons, 1al, , Cannon. street, London, EB... 


IL and WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, —A 
LADY, Student R A., who gives LESSONS in London, desires 

Country Engagements for Portraits or Lessons from Nature.—Address 

Usa, care of Messrs. Hogs arth & Sons, 96, Mount-street, Grosvenor-sq. 


KETCHING FROM NATURE.—A Lady, well 

known as an Artist, would, for the sake of Comps anionship, give 

Instruction to another lady during a month’s Sketching in Wales.— 
Address A. B. M.. 4 4, }, Clarendon- road, Edgbaston. 








= RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
K necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with eve: 
ieual r the safest and most cautious treatment, by MATTHE 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, » W. 


\ OOD ENGRAVING TAUGHT by an able 
PROFESSOR, the Author of two Handbooks on the Art.— 
For terms apply to Mr. Giixs, 11, King’s-road, Bedford-row, London. 
WOOD ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS, Author of two Handbooks on 
the Art, gives PRIVATE LESSONS, at his Studio, 11, King’s-road, 
Bedford-row, London, W.C. 


., OBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES 
CATALOGUED on moderate terms, by an EXPERIENCED 
and SKILLED HAND. Thirty years’ highest references. Also the 
Libraries of Public Institutions, Societies, Clubs, Free Libraries, &c. 
—Address Mr. W. Wuirte, 73, Albion-grove, Barnsbury, London. 
(Formerly Bookseller of Pall Mall. ) 








O AMATEUR COMPOSERS, &c. — Amateur 
Musical Compositions Revised, Edited, and Corrected at moderate 

charges. Estimates for publication forwarded by WEEKES & CO., 

Music Pub lishers, 16, Hanover- street, Regent- street, London, W. 


MiPLayN nD LWAY. 
i 





RAIL W 
TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1874. 
Arrangements for the issue of Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class Tourist Tickets 
will be in force from May 16th to the 31st October, 1874. 
For hg ca see Time-Tables and Programmes issued by the 
Compan JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby. May, 1874. 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY 


———~——_ 





Now ready, postage free. 
I, 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of the 
PRINCIPAL BOOKS added to MUDIE'’s 
LIBRARY from January, 1872, to the Present Time, 


II, 


NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CAT, 
LOGUE of well-selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS, This 
Catalogue comprises some of the leading Books of the Put 
and Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older 
Books, several of which are out of print ‘and not otherwiy: 
procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


Ill, 


ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE ,¢ 
HALF-BOUND BOOKS, at reduced prices, co 
chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, newly an 
strongly half bound, and well adapted for circulation ip 
Literary Institutions and Public Libraries, 


An 


Iv, 

A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST 

AUTHORS, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Ge. 

tlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and fg 
Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes, 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIEs 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the leat 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIES MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
New OxForD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ONDON I BRA BY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
President—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite 
rature,in various Languages. a 3t. a year, or 2, with 
Entrance-fee of 61.; ; Life Membership, 26 

Fifteen Volumes areallowed to Dene, and Ten to Town Memben, 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appl- 


cation. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 
















HE UNITED LIBRARIES, at, Bunt 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to me supply required. All the best lew Books, English, 
French, and German ly on p ues, With 

Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue Ld 4 Books offered for sdle at greatly reduced 
ma: free, on application.—Booru’s, CuHurtTon’s, 
son's, and <* npers & Otxiey’s United Libraries, 307, 
near the Polytechnic. 








HE PRESS—TO CONSERVATIVE 
DAILIES.—A LONDON LETTER, by an eminent Writer, wit 
special facilities for obtaining exclusive Club (Political, Latent, ani 
PPolaepaidh ert Duplicate Proof for use ad libitum—on ver: 
terms.—Apply Gossir, care of C. Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, 
court, Fleet-street, E. ©. 
HE PRESS.—For DISPOSAL, a SHARE it 
a popular LONDON PERIODICAL. A sparkling Writer, with 
1,500l., could be introduced—a good return for the Capital in vested 
C. Mitcne.t & Co., Agents for Saleand Transfer of Newspaper Property, 
12 and 13, | Red Lion- court, FPleet-street, EC. 














HE PRESS.—A Gentleman of experience, wh 











could control all the BUSINESS MANAGEMENTS of a 103 
DON WEEKLY, may be introduced into a sound Property. Abst! 
1,000. required.—C. Mircuett & Co., Agents for Sale and, 
Newspaper Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion- -court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HE PRESS.—We are instructed to bg 
a PRINTING BUSINESS in the Provinces, to which is atta 
asmali Local Paper. A Balance-Sheet, showing a fair return, 
expected. Usual Commission—C. Mrtcneit & Co., Agents for 
= 0. of Newspaper Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, 
street, 


r \HE PRESS.—We have for DISPOSAL 

HARE in a First-Class CONSERVATIVE PROVIN 
PAPER. There is an Advertising Connexion of the pene we ; 
Printing Plant, with all modern requisites, now in full th 
ing order. Negotiations will be entered into confidentially wit 
Gentleman who can take the Editorial and Literary Dep i! 7 
who has at command about 2,5v0l.—C. Mircnett & Co., agent 
Fleet str Tranefer of Newspaper Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion-ce 

Fleet-street, 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman of ability (Libera) 
tke: Political advancement, can secure it GLA, ae 
of a SHARE in an eminent DAILY PROVINCIAL any 
‘About 7,0000, ge mage giving a noth of occ Ae’ 
C. Mircuett & Co., Agents for Sale and Transfer of 
Property, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


T° LONDON CANVASSERS ONLY- 
WANTED, an experienced ADVERTISEMENT CANVAS . 







































on a Weekly Paper of large circulation.—Addre: stating age, 
and references (which must be undeniable), to .» BN 
Covent-garden. 
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N experienced SUB-EDITOR, good Paragrap! - 
ist, and who is well up in general Press Work, desires a E- 
‘GEM ENT on a Provincial Daily Paper, or would undertake the 

ENGA' hip and Management of a Weekly, at which he has already had 

Eiitore erience.—Address C. D., Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertis- 

wmagents, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 

QUB-EDITOR.—A Gentleman, who has for some 
ears had the conduct of a Provincial Paper, is removing to 
y and wishes to obtain an ENGAGEMENT on a London 

{onde ghere three or four days a week would be required.—Apply 

ba <a Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, W.C. 








Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

OLLECTION of SAXON and EARLY ENG- 
LISH RINGS, Bronze and Stone Celts, Fossils from the Suffolk 
Crag, Carved Oak Cabinets, Chests, Archeological and other An- 
tiquities ; also valuable Prints, Wine, Household Furniture, Plate, 
and other effects of that well-known Collector, the late WILLIAM 
WHINCOPP, Esq., deceased, to be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. B. 
MOULTON, on FRIDAY, September 18, and Following Day, at his 

late residence, Woodbridge, each morning at 12 o’clock. 


Arrangement of Sale. 
FRIDAY, the 18th.—The Wine, Plate, Saxon and Early English 





——————— aca WANTED o __ | Rings, Fossils and other Antiquities. 

V E BRAT! M REPO Rts a be tige <i D on an Old SATURDAY, the 19th.—Household Furniture, Carved Oak Cabinets, 
establis! ui a Pe oa ooks, &c. 

salary required, and enclosing Testimonials, to Evitor, Box 41, Post- Catalogues may be had of the Auctioneer, Woodbridge. 

office, 

pi mes 


ANTED, anexperienced First-class VERBATIM 

\ REPORTER and SUB-EDITOR; must be a good Para- 
phist and Descriptive Writer, and able to furnish an occasional 
er.—Address Reporter, care of Lee & Nightingale, Advertising 
‘Agents, Liverpool. 


, 
EPORTER.—A REPORTER REQUIRED, who 
has had some years’ experience on a Weekly Journal. He must 
peable to select matter and reduce it, and to re-write district intelli- 
ce. Ability to take verbatim notes, and condense when desirable, 
sreolutely necessary.—Address H. W., Messrs. Burbidge & Co., 354, 
Moorgate-street, London. 





— 


REPORTER, with good opportunities and expe- 
rience, is open to an ENGAGEMENT for Theatrical Reports 

r general News in a London or Provincial Paper; the latter pre- 
ferred Could also give a Weekly Article on the Drama in Paris and 
French general News. Well acquainted with the French Language.— 
‘address, by letter only, stating terms, to Rerorter, 3, Seymour-street, 








ANTED, an able WEEKLY LEADER for an 
W Advanced Liberal Journal ; the Subjects to be not so much 
party Politics as general ones —Social, Trade, Foreign, and the Doings 
and Sayings of blic Men—from a liberal standpoint. — Address 
Leuven, care of Lee & Nightingale, Advertising Agents, Liverpool. 


‘DRESS.—A Gentleman (30), well educated and 

experienced, desires ENGAGEMENT, either as Writer, Sub- 
Bditor, Correspoudent, Translator (French), or Reporter (Verbatim 
short-hand and Descriptive). First-class testimonials ; Terms mode- 
mate.—address JouRNaxist, care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, Adver- 
tising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 


pusLicaTiIon of EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


—All Authors desirous of bringing their Works under the direct 
notice of the Scholastic Profession, are informed that RELFE BRO- 
THERS have unusual opportunities of assisting them in this respect, 
astheir Travellers, who visit the greater part of England twice a year, 
call on all the principal Educational Establishments ia the Kingdom, 
and by this means introduce, in the most efficient way, all Books com- 
nitted to their care. —6, Charterhouse-buildings, Aldersgate, E.C. 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


ARQUHARSON & CO. PRINT and PUBLISH 
WORKS of EVERY DESCRIPTION in First-rate Style, and in 
guch a manner as to suit the convenience of Authors. Specimens, 
Jstimates, and all particulars forwarded by return of post. 
London 1, Cambridge-place, Norfolk-square, W. 


AUTHORS.—PRINTING and PUBLISH- 
ING.—T. PETTITT & CO., 22 and 23, FRITH-STREET, Soho, 
Printers of the Geographwal Magazine, undertake the Printing an 
Publishing of Books and Pamphlets on Political, Military, Scientific, 
and Social Subjects, on very advantageous terms, which will be sub- 
mitted, tegether with Estimate for Printing and Specimen of Type, 
lication. 
“Pall jamentary and Law Printers; Printing in Old Style Type with 
Antique Head-Pieces and Devices, Initials, &c., for Reprints. 
*® and 23, Frith-street, and 50, Old Compton-street, Soho, London, W. 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE, 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samvuew Bacsrer & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 











HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 

An AMERICAN VIEW of EMIGRATION. By A. B. Mason. 
A NOVELTY in FRENCH FICTION. By Lord Lytton. 
MORAL ASPECTS of the RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. By J. Allan- 

son Picton. 
The NORTHERN RANGE of the BASQUES. By W. Boyd Dawkins. 
Mr. FLINT’S PHILOSOPHY of HISTORY. By the Editor. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING of TEACHERS. By W. Jolly. 
BEAUCHAMP'S CAREER. Chaps. IV.—VIII. By George Meredith. 

Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


J OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES 
and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. No. XCV. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

Mr. A. J. FINLAISON on ‘The Mortality Experience of the 
covenanted Service Family Pension Fund, between the Y¥ 
1837—1872.” 

Mr. G. HUMPHREYS on ‘The Mortality maperienee of the Eagle 
Company with regard to Lives classed as Unsound, during the 
Sixty-three Years ending 30th June, 1871.’ 

Mr. G. M. LOW on ‘ The Method of Comparing the Expected with the 
Actual Experience of a Life Insurance Company.’ 

W. LAZARUS on ‘ Rates of Mortality and their Causes.’ Translated 
by T. B. SPRAGUE. (Continued. / 

Mr. W. CARR on ‘ The Market Value of a Complete Annuity.’ 

London: Charles & Edwin Layton, Fleet-street. 


HE DECORATION of ST. PAUL'S, Letter 3, 
by Charles Burton—The Revised Theo of Colour, b 
W. Cave Thomas—Subjects for Painters, &c. See ART, PICTORIA 
and INDUSTRIAL, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co , 18%, Fieet-street. 





Un- 
ears 








HE NEW HALL at RAMSGATE.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK~—4d., or by post, 44d.—for View; 
also for View and Plans of new Chapel at Rotherhithe— Scoti Monas- 
ticon’—Archzology, High School, Newcastle—Modern Architectural 
Sculpture—Expenditure on Railways—Actual State of Sanitary Laws, 
&e.—1, York-street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 
About to REMOVE to 46, CATH ERINE-STREET. 


EDICAL EDUCATION. —The MEDICAL 
TIMES and GAZETTE of September 12 contains nearly 100 
pages of information, specially prepared in reference to the Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Medical Schools, Examining Bodies, & , of the United 
Kingdom, and forms a complete Guide for all desiring to enter the 
Medical Profession. Post free, 6:d. 
J. & A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 


OMEN AN D WOR K: 
A Weekly Penny Paper. 
Edited by EMILY FAITHFULL. 


“ Eminently practical, and intended to help those women who desire 
to help themselves.””—Spectator. 


Industrial and Educational Bureau, Praed-street ; and 125, Fleet- 
reet, E.C. 














st: 








0 BOOK-BUYERS.—CLEARANCE SALE.— 
Post free for one stamp, a CATALOGUE of STANDARD BOOKS, 
in first-rate condition, offered for Sale at unusually low prices, for Net 
(uu onty, by ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 32, Charing Cross, S.W., 





fur DRAMATIC UN EFIES in the PRESENT 
DAY. 


By EDWIN SIMPSON. 
Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 





Sales by Auction 
Tw Valuable Library of the late Dr. CHARLTON, Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. 

) R. BROUGH will SELL by AUCTION, at 

the Academy of Arts, Blackett-street, NEWCASTLE, on MON- 
DAY, September 31, and Following Days, the Valuable LIBRARY of 
the late Dr. CHARLTON ; comprising Works on Natural History, 
Antiquities, Topography, Medicine, Catholic Theology, Voyages an 
Trayeis—an extensive Collection of Works on the History, Antiquities, 
and Literature of Scandinavia—Early @+rman Bibles, and Illuminated 

scripts. t 
Catalogues per post on receipt of six stamps. 


[MPORTANT SALE, at SourHrixtp, Edgbaston- 
toad, Bristol-road, EDGBASTON (by direction of the Adminis- 
trator of the late HENRY GILLOTT, Esq.), of excellent HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE; including Modern Chamber Appendages, 
me Dining and Drawing Room Suites, and Library Furniture, 
ia polished Uak and Ebony, Walnut and Rosewoods, and Buhl— 
fortes, large Musical Box, handsome Console Table and Giass, 
noble Chimney Glasses, Dresden, Sévres, and other China Ornaments, 
fne Bronzes—handsome Jewellery, including Diamond, Sapphire, 
Ruby, Emerald, and other Finger-Rings, Earrings, Pendants, Lockets, 
Bracelets and other Jewellery, Watches and Chains—Pictures and 
Water-Colour Drawings— Library of valuable Books, including the 
Studiorum, the Turner Gallery, Art-Treasures of the United 
dom, Liber Veritatis, Le Musée a Tome Premier, the Works 
of Antonio Canova, Atala, by Gustave Doré, L’Inferno di Danti Ali- 
thie, +gypt and Palestine, illustrated by Frith ; Owen Jones's Gram- 
aot Ornament, Masterpiece of Industrial Art and Sculpture, by 
. B. Wareing; Art-Treaxures of the United Kingdom, edited by 
Wareing, and other valuable Works—a Cellar (containing about 200 
Doens) of Vintage Port, Hock, Claret, Champagne, and other Wines— 
filver Plate and Plated Articles—richly-cut Table Glass —handsome 
China Dinner, Dessert, and ‘ea Services—Bed and Table Linen—hand- 
‘me Oak Hall Furniture—Modero Gaseliers and Brackets—the Con- 
ow of Butier’s and other Pantries, Kitchens, and Domestic Offices. 
Sale will also include a Pair of very handsome Grey Cobs, 15 
bands bi h, with good action, and steady in harness and saddle—an 
lain ‘ouche, by Findlater—Two Sets of Pair-Horse Harness— 
y's and Gentleman’s Saddles—Silver Pheasants—Poultry and their 
~Garden Roll—~Mowing Machine—Terra-Cotta V: 
tects; which will be SOLD by AUCTION by 
Messrs. CHESSHIRE & GIBSON, 
“& MONDAY. TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, the 14th, 
Ith. 16th, and 18th of September, ing each morning punc- 
tally at 11 o’clock. 
ful Particulars, in Catalogues, to be obtained nine days prior to 
Sale, at the Offices of the Auctioneers, 93, New-street, Birmingham. 














Now complete. Just published, in one large volume, cloth, price 31. 


OHANNIS BUXTORFII LEXICON CHAL- 
DAICUM TALMUDICUM et RABBINICUM. Viris Doctis 
Adjuvantibus Denuo Editum et Annotatis Auctum a Dr. PH. B. 
FISCHER, Theologo Hebraeo. 
London: Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 








Second Edition, 


ONDON, CHATHAM, and DOVER RAIL.- 
WAY: its Position Analyzed and its Prospects Reviewed. 
By WILLIAM ABBOTT, Stock Exchange, London. 
Bates, Hendy & Co. Publishers, 4, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 
Price 1s.; post free, 18. 1d. 


Recently published, 


ABLES IN 


S ON G. 
By ROBERT LORD LYTTON, 
Author of ‘ Poems by Owen Meredith.’ 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 158. 

“*He has given new life, new form, new force to the fable, and the 
doing so must be pronounced a remarkable discovery, and a striking 
feat of literary originality.”—Standard. 

** While we dissent tolerably strongly from some of the philosophy 
that does not prevent us from izi e originality, the good 
sense, the ingenious fancy of the poetry,—of which we would only add 
further that it has what so much modern verse lacks, a certain delight- 
ful aroma of literature, which adds a charm even to work that is 
distinctively imaginative ”— Pall Mall Gaaette. 

“He chieved 80 much towards the itation of a 1 
phase of poetry, by bringing into play a curious and refined observa- 
tion, a poet’s insight into nature, large gifts of felicitous expression, 
cultivated toa degree very unusual in these rough-and-ready days, and 
withal a deep human tenderness struggling out of an external crust 
of cynicism, that it is worth while to examine the secret of his success, 
and to trace the causes ef his adventuring a path over which he was 
not so sure of a literary public to follow him. as if he had chosen to 
lead off in a classical, romantic, or even homely track.” 








toa 





‘ontemporary Review. 
** These two volumes, by Lord Lytton, have given us greater ee 
than any poetry which has been published for a long time back....... 
They nour to a famous name, and r testimony not in- 
ferior to that which his former works have borne to ‘ Owen ith’s’ 
tic powers. Judged by a high standard, these * Fables in Song’ have 
ndeed faults which cannot be passed over, but they contain many 

pages of striking merit, finely imagined and finely written.”— Times. 


‘William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


H® E’S EVERY-DAY BOOK, TABLE, and 
YEAR BOOK. (Parts I. and II. published this day. 
Price 1s. each. 

London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LOUISA, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA.’ 

UEEN BERTHA (our first Christian Queen) 

and her TIMES. By E. H. HUDSON. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo. 5a. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





18mo. price 18.; free by post, 1s. 2d. 


EW FRENCH-ENGLISH PRONOUNCING 
4 DICTIONARY, on the basis of Nugent's, with many New Words 
in general use ; exhibiting the Pronunciation of all French Words in 
= English Sound, and giving the Parts of Speech and Gender of 
rench Nouns. Bya MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY of PARIS. 
*,* The cheapest French Dict y in the World. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








Now ready, 8vo. 5s. 


RAGMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS of the 

ar pp HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, from Manu- 
rip’ urces shop Sanderson an i L 

WILLIAM JACOBSON, D-D., Bishop of Chester," Edited by 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


KIRKES’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
Eighth Edition, with 250 Illustrations, post 8vo. 128. 6d. 
ANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By Wit 
SENHOUSE KIRKES, M.D. Eighth Edition, Revised and 
Edited by W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.CS, Lecturer on Physiolog 


CS, ogy 
and Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to 
the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. — 4 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
PROFESSOR BAIN’S ENGLISH COURSE. 


A FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. lz. 4d. 

A KEY, with ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 
A HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 22. 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. 4s. 
A COMPANION to the HIGHER GRAMMAR. 


In October. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., ' 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
London: Longmans and Co. 











ls. 9d. 








Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 248. 


UPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry into 

the Reality of Divine Revelation. The Second Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, with Additions. 

“The writer of ‘Supernatural 


doxy could well be imagined. 
Religion’ has conferred a boon on 4 oot 


Whenever the history of Christian 
theology in the nineteenth century 
- | shall be written, a place of honour 
; | will belo to the anonymous 
and scrupulously exact in stating | author of * upernatural Religion.’ 
the arguments of adversaries,—no Westminster Review. 
more formidable assailant of ortho- 


London: Longmans and Co. 





Just published, Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. crown 8vo. 


TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 

and the Diseases induced by it ; with Observations on the Nervous 
Constitution, heredi and ired ; the Infl of Civilization 
in the Production ervous Diseases, and the Correct Principles of 
Treatment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.O.P. don. 


London: Longmans and Co. Paternoster-row. 
N EW 


EDITIONS of IMPORTANT WORKS 
on the THEORY and PRACTICE of MUSIC. 
RICHTER’S HARMONY. Translated from the 
German of Prof. RICHTER (of the Leipzig Conservatorium), by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Price 7s. 6d. 

RICHTER’S COUNTERPOINT, TREATISE on. 
Translated, &c., by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Price 1 04, 


(Just ready. 
MACFARREN’S (G. A.) HARMONY, RUDI- 
MENTS of. Prive 78. 6d. 


GOSS’S (Sir J.) HARMONY and THOROUGH 
BASS, INTRODUCTION to. Price 10s. 6d. 


BURROWES'’S PIANOFORTE PRIMER. Price 
¥ - cloth back ; full cloth, 2s. 6d. With Dictionary of Musical 


BURROWES'S THOROUGH BASS PRIMER. 
Price 22. 6d. half cloth ; 38. 6d. fall bound. 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co. 201, Regent-street; Wholsale Depdt, 
11, Little Marlborough-street. 











NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, to 
be had on application to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





ICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
Edition.—Advertisements should be sent before the 15th of 
each Month to 
Apams & Fravcis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 


TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 28nd of 
each Month to 





Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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Hi ars. ‘om S. preserved in e Sta aper Vepartment 0: 2 vols. 
peciall rs, with Notices ty’s Public Record Office, England. Edited by JOH 
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and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. senate which ate added REGAYS oe toe Ba DOH ee eat y 
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BEN JONSON’S WORKS. With in cloth, with Emblematical Design, extra git, Te 6d. ARITHM 
Crown 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- | yoy crite spd Bey ote eee panes CUR EXERCI: 
. ite y Lieu 0. e . ». ‘ 
LORE NINGHAM. Complete in 3 vols, crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, with ENGLISH ROGUE (The), described 8vo. lir 
> Portrait, price 6s. e in the LIFE of MERITON LATROON ani and ‘other Extravagants, ANSW 
reservi fading Relics of the old Sinprehending the most eminent Cheats of both Sexe. By @ sHILLIN 
a oe GEORGE CHAPMAN’s PLAYS, Com-| HCHait> Mead and"pRANGis KIRKMAN 'A Teese Btn 
ythologies. plete, from the Original Quartos, fcinding those Plays » whieh Fac-similes of the 12 Copper-Plates, and Portraits of the is ore. 5 Pe 
he was rf partly concerned. by RICHARD HERNE In 4 vols. large feap. 8vo. beautifully printed on antique laid EXAMIN 
SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo. cloth cxie gilt, with Portrait Frontis- made expressly, and bound in antique boards, 36s.; or Large- Large Pape Parts, 
piece, price 68. copies, 608. ie. 9.- 
BALLADS and OLD POETRY, CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE’S | SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD BRINS | 0" 
i istori i i ions. ORKS ; includi 8 Translations. Edited, with Notes and LEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With Lif .6 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations Introduction, by t-Col F.. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo. | Muding his Dramatic Writings, printed from the Original’ Ealtions oe 
cloth extra gilt, with Portralt, price 68. | his Works in Prose and Poetry, Translations, Speeches, Jokes, The ME’ 
. | Puns, &c.; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 8yo, with ay Ar 
POPULAR J PROVERBIAL PH I L IP M A Ss Ss IN G ER Ss PLAYS. 10 Chalk Drawings, cloth extra gilt, 78. 6d. ie 
an From the Text of WM. GIFFORD. With the ry < one } s " . ACHAR 
Tracedy of * Beli You List.’ Edited by Lieut.-Col. FRANCIS . ~ 
Ss AYINGS OUNNI NGHAM. ‘Crown Svo. cloth extra silt, oath Pertralt, | SIGNBOARDS s their History. With Roller, 
> price 68. Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remarkable Characters. Edition 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application | Sin Cec tengeaeaacee _ 
° 0, & 
JERROLD’S (DOUGLAS) The BAR- | _* 
BER’S CHAIR and The HEDGEHOG LETTERS. N First ° s i 
Collected. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by his Son, SLANG DICTIONARY: Etymological, pate 
PHILOLOGY BLANCHARD JERROLD. Crown Svo. with Steel Plate Portrait | Historical, and Aneodotal. An entirely New Edition, Revie DI 
? from his Bust, engraved by W. H. Mote, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. | thr nlarg: reed, containing upwards of eens 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes ! Thousand more Worlds than the last Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth 
audit , VAGABONDIANA; or, Anecdotes of | st - By 
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endicant, Wanderers through the Stress of Londons wth Y | LOST BEAUTIES of the ENGLISE® gro: 
THOMAS SMITH, late Keeper of the Prints in the British LANGUAGE: an Appeal to Authors, Poets, Cleraymen nod Public ID 
LDRY See eee rac OTe Wesuaste sad sae Picts | Speakers By CHARLES MACKAY, LLLD. “Crows am 8B ypver- 
* " , vs 
GENEALOGY and HERA > grom the original Coppers. Crown 4to. half-Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. Ta, 68. 6d. — 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion ALGEBR 
of Pedigrees, &c. LINTON’S (Mrs. E. LYNN) TRUE | ELLIS’S (Mrs.) MOTHERS of GREAT New Ex 
HISTORY of JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and Communist. MEN. New Edition. Crown 8yvo. with Illustrations by Valentizt TRIGON( 
Sixth Edition, with a new Preface. Small 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. W. Bromley, cloth gilt, 68. amples, 
‘ . MECHAN 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, MUSES of MAYFAIR: Vers de Bociété DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS fen a 
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and REPLIES, Browning. Swinbaros, etti, Jean Ingelow, Looker, Praed. a Ban Foy ay Beiet rapartice. GMA NULL a ay! 
H T Heary’ 8 Pg "Baited by H Dobson, OODLE Y eon F.R.G.S. New Edition. Crown 8vo. with numerous IIk An ELES 
On points of EcorEstasTicAL History, TopPo- ii. Sey saluted, oun Ora, doth eaten, ib ofan, Tinted and Plain, cloth extra gilt, 68 Some 
GRAPHY, Fine Arts, NaTuraL History, Mis- reed PLANE 1 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, Puoro- CELEBRATED CLAIM ANTS, from As PRETTY as SEVEN, and other A TREA’ 
GRAPHY, &c. PERKIN WARBECK to ARTHUR ORTON ; being. the Histories Popalar German Stories. Collected by LUDWIG BECHSTEI Edition 
of all the most celebrated Pret and ¢ uring the With additional Tales by the Brothers GRIMM. Small to > = A TREA’ 
last 600 Years. Feap. 8vo. nearly 350 pages, illustrated boards, 2s. - D ee by Richter, green and gold, 68. 6d.; gi Finh 
P : - 4 TREAT 
NOTES AND QUERIES is published CAROLS of COCKAYNE: Vers de BOOKSELLERS, A HISTORY of. Sonal 
Weekly. price 4d Société descriptive of London Life. By HENRY S. LEIGH. G Publishing Howe A TREA’ 
> . Third Edition, ith numerous Illustrations by Alfred Concanen. oats Pat age tan bay Accounts of the a the Provinces; Exampi 
rown 5vo. cloth extra gilt, 5s. eres of Wate Bice om Pa 7 and yo Greate EXAMPL 
POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) PROSE and piece and numerous Portraits and 7 ode extra, ra 6 A ae 
. ‘. ‘0 A ORKS; Addit i t . 
Published by JOHN FRaxcls, 20, Wellington-street, Essays by this great Ginies ave Stet published in this Country. “This stout little book is bl si Tikstarred ples, T 
Strand, W.C. With a Translation of CHARLES BAUDELAIRE’S * ESSAY o indeed, must be the reader who, opening it anywhere, lights upoo vi good 
Ss POE.’ Crown 8vo. 750 pages, with fine Portrait and Tiustentiona, | consecutive pages within the entire compass of which som 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. anecdote or smart repartee is not to be found.”—Saturday Review. 
And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders, CHATTO & WINDUS, 74 and 75, PICCADILLY, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO”’S PAGE. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Vol. I. General Sketch of European 


HISTORY. By tes A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Third Edition. 
1smo. cloth, 3s. 


Vol. II. History of England. By Edith 


THOMPSON. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


Vol. III. History of Scotland. By Mar- 


GARET MACARTHUR. 18mo. 28. 


Vol. IV. History of Italy. By the Rev. 


W. HUNT, M.A. 18mo. 38. 


Vol. V. History of Germany. By J. | 
SIME, M.A. 18mo. 38. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 


FREEMAN. D.C.L. W “gs Five Coloured Maps. Third Edition, 
Revised. Extra feap. 8vo. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
Vol. I. From ROLLO to EDWARD II. Second Edition. 5s. 
Vol. II. The WARS in FRANCE. Extra feap. 8vo. 58. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated in 
a Series of Historical Selections from the Best Authorities. Bateed 
phe arranged by E. M. SEWELL and CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 68. each. 


By the Rev. BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 


ARITHMETIC a ALGEBRA. Twelfth Edition. Crown 
$vo. cloth, 108. 6 


ARITHMETIC a the pe A of SCHOOLS. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 48. 6d.—K EY, 


EXERCISES in pr contchel With Answers. Crown 
8v0. . & aoe, 2s. 6d. Separately, Part I. 1s.; Part Il. 1s.— 
ANSW . 6d. 

Pao ‘500K wa" ARITHMETIC. For National and 
Elementary Schools. 18mo. Or separately, Part I. 2d.; Part II. 
3d.; Part III. 7d. With ANSWERS, 18mo. 1s. 6d.— KEY, 4s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS in ARITHMETIC. In Four 
—_ New Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. Ditto, with ANSWERS, 18mo. 
s. 9.—K EY, 18mo. 48. 6d. 


umoot CLASS-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. 18mo. 3s. Or 


Parts I. and II. 10d. each, and Part III. 1s.—KEY, complete, 
18mo. 68. 6d. ; or Three Parts, 28. 6d. each. 


The METRIC SYSTEM of ARITHMETIC: its Principles 
and Ropiension. With numerous - Written expressly 
for Standard V. in National Schools. ourth Edition. 18mo. 
cloth, sewed, 3d. 


A CHART of the METRIC SYSTEM, for School Walls. = 
Roller, 1s. 6d. ; on Roller, mounted and varnished, 38.6d. Thir 
Edition. With a full. length Be gir MEASURE, Stvainided 

into Decimétres, C: 


Also, a SMALL CHART, on ok = 
EASY LESSONS in ARITHMETIC. Combining Exercises in 


Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I., for Standard I. 
in National Schools. Crown 8vo. cloth, sewed, 9d. 


DIAGRAMS for SCHOOL WALLS in preparation. 











- By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. F.R.S. 


EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. New Edition. 
18mo. 38. 6d. 

MENSURATION for BEGINNERS. With Examples. New 
Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA for BOGINE ERS. ‘3 numerous Examples. 
New Edition. 18mo. 28. 6d.— 

TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS " With numerous Ex- 
amples. New Edition. 18mo. 9s. 6¢d.—KEY, 83. 6d. 

MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA for the USE of COLLEGES a SCHOOLS. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d.—KEY, 10s. 6 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the THEORY of EQUA- 
TIONS. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

A TREATISE on SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

4 TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS. With Examples. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 

A TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 


Examples. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on the INTEGRAL CaLCULUS. 
Examples. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY of THREE 
DIMENSIONS. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS, 

Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


With 


With Exam- 
ples. Third Edition. 


| 








SCIENCE PRIMERS, 


UNDER THE JOINT EDITORSHIP OF 


PROFESSORS HUXLEY, ROSCOE, AND 
BALFOUR STEWART. 


“They are wonderfully clear and lucid in their neon, 


| simple 3 in style, and admirable in plan.”—Educational Times. 





The following are Now Ready :— 
CHEMISTRY. By H.E. Roscoe, F.R.S., 


Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. Third 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, Dlustrated, 1s. 


| PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens College, Manchester. 
Second Edition. 18mo. cloth, Illustrated, 1s. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 


A. GEIKIE, F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineral- 
ogy at Edinburgh. Second Edition. 18mo. cloth, Lilustrated, 1s. 


GEOLOGY. By Professor Geikie, 


F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, le. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Michael Foster, 


M.D. F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations. 18mo. 1s. 


In Preparation, 





INTRODUCTORY. By Professor | 


HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


BOTANY. By J. D. Hooker, C.B.F.R.8., 


President of the Royal Society. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. Norman 


LOCKYER, F.R.S. 


SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS. 
ANATOMY.—ELEMENTARY 


LESSONS in ANATOMY. By ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 18mo. 68. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY.—POPULAR ASTRO- 


NOMY. With Illustrations. By Sir G. B. AIRY, Astronomer- 
Royal. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


ASTRONOMY.—ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS in ae NOMY. With Illustrations. By J. NOR- 
~ AN 4 o— = R.S._ With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra 
of the and Nebule. New Edition. 18mo. 58, 6d.— 
QUESTIONS o on 4 SAME, 1s. 6d. 


BOTANY.— LESSONS in ELEMEN- 


TARY BOTANY. With Illustrations. By Prof. OLIVER, F.R.S. 
F.1.8. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY.— LESSONS in ELE- 


MENTARY CHEMISTRY. By Professor ROGOOR, F.R.S. 
With and Chr e Solar 
Spectra. New Edition 18mo. 48. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY.—OWENS COLLEGE 
gore COURSE of PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. By 
= gy | With Preface by Professor ROSCOE. New Edition. 

mo. 


LOGIC.—ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
in 1aOnO, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By Professor 
JEVONS, F.RS. With Copious Questions and Examples, and a 
Vocabulary of Logical Terms. New Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY.—LESSONS in ELE- 
te ahng? § PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By 
Professor HUXLEY. F.R.S. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d.—QUES- 

TIONS | 2 the SAME, 1s, 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY.—POLI- 


TICAL ECONOMY for BEGINNERS. By MILLICENT GAR- 
RETT FAWCETT. With Questions. New Edition. 18mo. 9s. 6d. 


PHYSICS.—LESSONS in ELEMEN- 
TARY PHYSICS. By BALFOUR STEWART, F.B.S., Professor 
of Natural en in Owens College, Manchester. With 
- —— a agram numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 


STEAM.—An ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE on STEAM. By J. PERRY, BE, Whitworth Scholar, 
late Lecturer in Physics at Clifton College.’ With Illustrations 
Numerical ides and Exercises. 18mo. 48. 


* * Others to follow. 











MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, London, W.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Square, half bound, price 6s. 


, A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of 


the FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and English-French). 
Followed by a List of the principal diverging Derivations, and 
ded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By GUSTAVE 

MASSON, Assistant-Master and Librarian, Harrow School. 
“This work is by many degrees the most useful dic- 
tionary that the student can obtain.”—Educational Times. 
“With the assistance supplied by this dictionary, no 

the 


pupil should be deterred henceforward from taking up 
study of French.”—School Board Chronicle. 





|A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED 


upon PHILOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By HERMANN BREY- 
MANN, Lecturer on French Language and Literature at Owens 
College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


“*A good, sound, valuable philological grammar....... 
The information is all of real practical value to the student 
who really wants to know French well, and wants to under- 
stand its spirit.’"—School Board Chronicle. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN GRAMMAR. 


An Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between Eliza- 
bethan and Modern English. By the Rev. E.A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
Head Master of the City of London School. New Edition, En 
larged. Extra feap. 8vo 6s. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in 


HISTORICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Containing Accidence 
and Word-Formation. By the Rev. R. MORRIS, LL.D. 18mo. 
28. 6d. (This day. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINES of ENG- 
LISH ACCIDENCE; comprising Chapters on the History and 
Devel t of the L and on Word-Formation. By the 
Rev. R. MORRIS, LL.D. Third Edition, Extra foap. 8vo. 68. 


The SOURCES of STANDARD ENG- 


LISH. By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. Extra feap. 
S8vo. 68. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with 
Notes Philological and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the 
Teaching of English. Edited by J. W. HALES, M.A. Extra 
foap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymolo- 
gical Illustrations of History, Ethnol Lo phy. By the 
Rey. ISAAC TAYLOR. New Edition, previa Revised and 
Condensed for School Use. Extra feap. 8vo. 68. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
WORDS USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFERENT from 
their PRESENT. By R. C. TRENCH. D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 


ENGLISH, PAST and PRESENT. By 
R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Eighth Edition, 
Revised and Improved. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A BEGINNER’S DRAWING-BOOK. 
By P. H. DELAMOTTE, F\S.A. Progressively arranged. New 
Edition, Improved and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 














FOURTH EDITION, now ready, of 


NATURE, for August 20th, containing 
Professor TYNDALL’S Address to the British Association, at 
Belfast, with Full Reports of the Proceedings of the Sections. 
With this Number is given a Portrait of Prof. Tyndall, Engraved 
on Steel by Jeens, with a Memoir by Prof. HELMHOLTZ. 


NATURE, for September 3rd, contains 
Prof. HUXLEY’S Article ‘On the Hypothesis that Animals are 
Automata, and its History.’ With other important Articles. 


PORTRAITS of Messrs. HUXLEY, 
DARWIN, and FARADAY, Engraved on Steel by Jeens, have 
been given away with previous Numbers of Nature, and may still 
be had. (Artists’ Proofs of the Portraits, price 58. each.) 


NATURE: an Illustrated Journal of 
Science. Containing Contributions from the most eminent Scien- 
tific Men of all parts of the World—Letters to the Editor on 
subjects of Scientific Interest—P: di of Societies, &c.—and 
all the Scientific News of the Week. Price 4d., every Thursday. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


SIGNOR CAMPANELLA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT 


IN IT: an Autobicgraphy. By GIUSEPPE MARIA CAM- 
PANELLA. In demy 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 
* “The ‘ Autobiography’ is written in admirable English, and with 
much vivacity and force. The contrast of the quiet, placid, old-world- 
life, which is described in the first book, with the turb ulent and sor- 


rowful scenes through which the story passes to its close, have all the | 


effect of literary art It is no exaggeration to say that we have found 
the book most interesting merely as a story, apart from the new glimpses 
it gives behind the stirring scenes of the Italian Revelation © ms 

Daily News. 


“Tbis book promises to be of unusual interest.”—Court Journal. 


The FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the 


TWELFTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By WALTER 
BESANT, M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge; Author of * Studies 
in Early French Poetry.’ 8vo. 153. 

“ Mr. Besant has been fortunate in a subject that is at once attractive 
and ori; We can only recommend the book to our readers, 
assurip: them “that some of the chapters we have scarcely noticed are 
not the least fascinating, and _ it will stimulate curiosity where it 
does not altogether satisfy.” — 

* An exceedingly witty and tuterenting book.” — Vanity Fair. 

“The author's pages never flag. Narrative, verse, and criticism flow 
on, bright. sparkling. and peliucid, from the first sentence to the last, 
and ti they are as full of information as they are of wit.”— Guardian. 

“Mr. ant has made a witty and interesting book out of an excel- 
lent subject, and has shown that he possesses himself a large share of 
that qualit, of humour in which he claims the pre-eminence for the 
French nation.”—Saturday Review. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty 
Thousand Miles of Travel Round the World. By THERESA 
YELVERTON, Lady AVONMORE. 2 vols. post 8vo. vls. In- 
cluding Visits to Salt Lake and the Yosemite Valley, the Sandwich 
Islands, China and Siam, the Straits Settlements, Sarawak, the 
Indian Archipelago, Ceylon, India, &c. 


“*As we have observed already, the authoress is an adventurous and 
indefatigabie traveller, and saw sufficient in the course of her wanderings 
rnish material for a dozen ordinary books of travel. She skips all 
commonplace bits of journeying from place to place, and only dwells 
upon the scenes that were best worth describing. . n conclusion, the 
authoress went quite out of the beaten tracks, and has much to tell 
that is fresh and new, and her volumes make lively re: po 
Pali Mall Gazette. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





I. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton 
READE. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“A better written novel we have not read for a long time, or one 
mere, “ae Senora It is of surpassing interest and unquestionable origin- 
ality.”— 

“Mrs. Compton Reade’s story, though resting on a plot of singular 
simplicity, will be found to be as replete with stirring interest as with 
genuine humour and artistic merit. Not only are the characters well 
conceived, but, both in dialogue and action, they preserve their con- 
sistency throughout the narrative. A more beautiful picture of pure 
girlhood than T'ryphena it were difficult to imagine. The character of 
— talented hypocrite, Acts: Latchet, the Methodist minister, who 

an wring tears from the eyes of his audience while his heart is 
ae with baseness, is drawn with surprising power. The strange 
lexity of his moral organization forms a study initself ‘ Rose 
— is a book which. from a literary point of i ard has not been 

any one novel of the present season.” 

mura by mn belek © ——— style, with a » great re of bold 
om, ° with ar a single dull page, ‘ Rose and Rue’ is worthy of high 
pra’ cho. 

%5 Suggesting ees with the highest of contemporary novel- 
ists."—Academ; 

I. 


The DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER 


and MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR. By SYDNEY MOSTYN, 
Author of *‘ The Surgeon’s Secret.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Ill. 


The SISTERS LAWLESS. 


By the 
Author of * Rosa Noel.’ 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“ Pussie Smith, the pretty little American <irl, is unfairly treated in 
not having abook all to herself, so naive and droll as she is, so impe- 
rious and good-hearted, and all that is contradictory and bewitching. 
When the reader's attention is rent. it never slumbers nor sleeps 
any more until the tale is told.”— Times. 

“* An excellent, novel, with a ee and originality which makes 
the book p reading th Tanity Fair. 





Iv. 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. E. N. 
BEWICKE, Author of * Flirts and Flirts.’ 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
* hens of ae _Darest, freshest, and most thoughtful novels of the 


This b book deserves to be read.”— Vanity Fai 
“An able story. Miss Bewicke has writeen ‘an original, readable 
novel; and current popnee political, educational, and otherwise, are 
poceny and gracefully touched upon. The book is free from the 
t of vulgarity, and adds imp = to the author's already acknow- 
ledged fame as a writer.”— Morning 
A story of unusual exeallence t throughout. ”"— Graphic. 


v. 


ELVIRA, LADY CASTERTON. From 


the Swedish of M. 8. SCHWARTZ, by ANNIE WOOD. 3 vols. 
crown 8y0. 


RicHarD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





138, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THROUGH RUSSIA: from St. Peters- 
BURG to ASTRAKHAN and the CRIMEA. By Mrs. GUTHRIE. 
2 vols. with Lllustrations, 21s. 
“ Mrs. Guthrie is a lively, observant, well-informed, and agreeable 
travelling companion. The book is interesting throughout.” 
U Mall Gazette. 
“No book of travel within our knowledge is dens to read than 
Mrs. Guthrie's. It is fresh, bright, and comprehensive.” — Spectator. 


REMINISCENCES of a SOLDIER. By 
Colonel W. K. STUART, C.B. 2 vols. 2is. 

“There is scarcely a page of these reminiscences but is full of enter- 
taining matter. The book is one of the best collections of military 
stories we have ever seen.” —Athenaum. 

SPAIN and the SPANIARDS. By 
AZAMAT BATUK. 2 vols. 21s. 

“This book is one of the most amusing of its class we have ever 

seen.” — Spectator. 


A highly interesting and amusing book. 
Batuk is more enjoyable and readable than ever. 


VOLS. III. AND IV. OF 
The HISTORY of TWO QUEENS : 


CATHARINE of ARAGON and ANNE BOLEY By W. HEP- 
WORTH DIXO? SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo. 30s. COM- 
PLETING the WORK. 


WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT to 


those in SORROW. Dedicated by permission to the QUEEN. 
SECOND EDITION. 1 vol. 5a. bound. 
‘*The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was 
Mrs. Julius Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They cannot fail to afford 
much comfort to a wide circle.’’— British Quarterly Keview. 


In this work Azamat 
"—Examiner. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. By 


mane CECIL HAY, Author of ‘ Victor and Vanquished,’ &c. 
3 vols. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Miss Hay’s novels show steady improvement in 
style, and in power and finish of construction. ‘Old Myddelton’s 
Money’ is an ingenious story, cleverly imagined, and very well worked 

out.” 


JOHN BULL.—“ We assign to Miss Hay without hesitation the 
palm for far the best novel we have read for some time. The character 
of Honor Craven is one of the most perfect ever conceived, and the 
ante is as well executed as designed. Nor is the hero, Royden 

eith, one whit beyond the heroine, while all the subsidiary characters 
are drawn with copsummate skill, asure sign of great care. The plot 
is developed with marvellous naturalness, and the way in which the 
story ends is singularly well managed. The death scene under the 
ras 9 of St. Paul’s is as touchingly described as anything we have ever 


SAFELY MARRIED. By the Author 


of ‘CASTE,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


A ROSE in JUNE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. 2 vols. 2is. 

TIMES.—“ ‘ A Rose in June’ is as pretty as its title... ..The story is 
one of the best and most , touching which we owe to the industry and 
talent b a Oliphant.’ 

ATHENAUM.—" In ‘A Rose in June’ Mrs Oliphant is at her very 
best aa “The book is full of character, drawn with the raost delicate 
of touches.” 

EXAMINER.—* One of the most exquisite stories Mrs. Oliphant 
has yet written. It is an admirable work.” 


FRANCES. By Mortimer Collins, 


Author of ‘ Marquis and Merchant,’ &. 3 vols. 
TIMES.—“*‘ Frances’ is decidedly interesting ; the style is crisp and 
racy, keeping the reader pleased as well as amused throughout. Under 
all the fun and frolic of the story there is evidence of a good deal of 
reading and refined taste. We have seldom come across a heroine with 
a finer sense of the exigencies of her position or acting more rigorously 
up to its duties than Frances. She isa ‘lovely lady,” and should hold 
her own on Mr. Mudie’s shelves against all comers 
wonP BULL,—“ A good story. The heroine is a charming cha- 
ract 
MORNING POST.—* An exquisite story. Mr. Collins appears to 
have concentrated all his energies upon painting a cha: ming picture of 
domestic English life and manners in their simplest, yet most seduc- 
tive, aspects. The plot is very simple, yet the interest is unflaggingly 
sustained. A more entrancing novel t'ian ‘ Frances’ has not uppeared 
this season, and it is with unfeigned regret the book is closed.” 


MARIAN’S TRUST. By the Author of 


* URSULA’S LOVE STORY,’ &. 3 vols. 

TIMES.—“ The interest must not be marred by premature disclo- 
sures, though there is much in ‘ Marian’s Trust’ to make it good read- 
ing apart from the thread of the story. The sketches of fisher life are 
really good, one especiz ally picturesque.” 

AT THEN /UM.—“ This is an interesting book. The author possesses 
the most valuable quality of a novelist—that of strongly interesting 
her readers in the minds and fortunes of her characters 

MORNING POST.—"‘ A novel of considerable power and originality. 
It is from first to last bright, healthy, and amusing. 


ROUGH HEWN. By Mrs. Day, Author 
of ‘From Birth to Bridal,’ &c. 3 vols. 

TIMES.—" There is no lack of sensational incident in *‘ Rough 
Hewn.’ Mrs. Day has succeeded in some original and bold sketches. 
The description,,too, of Australian life is well hit off.” 

ATHEN 4 UM.—" An excellent novel.” 


SPELL-BOUND. By Alice King, Author 
of ‘Queen of Herself,’ &c. 3 vols. 
MORNING POST.—‘‘A decidedly clever and original novel, well 
and charmingly told, the interest being unflaggingly sustained. lt 
is undoubtedly one of the best novels of the season. 


SYLVIA’S CHOICE. By Georgiana M. 


CRAIK. 2 vols. 21s. 

TIMES. — “ ‘Sylvia's Choice’ is a gentle, pretty story, written 
throughout with the thoroughly honest and good feeling which has 
made Miss Craik so popular with a large. class of the novel consti- 
tuency. The style is particularly easy ana dowing. 





“TERRIBLY THRILLING AND ABSOLUTELY HARMLEss.” 
Times, 


JULES VERNE’S 
BOOKS FOR BOYS, 


—— 


“*M. Verne exaggerates scientific possibilities into romance 
in a way so natural and charming that even sober men and 
women are fascinated by his extravagance.” 

British Quarterly Review, 

“These tales are very popular i in France, and as the loye ot 
the marvellous is no stronger in French than in English bo 
they will, no doubt, be well appreciated by the latter, especiall 
as they are full of pictures, "— Times. v 


NOTICE!—NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. 


A FLOATING CITY and the BLOCKADE 
RUNNERS. By JULES VERNE. Containing about Fifty very 
fine Full-Page Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 
78. 6d. (Just ready, 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES under 
the SEA. By JULES VERNE. Translated and Edited by the 
Rev. L. P. MERCIER, M.A. With 113 very graphic Woodcuts, 
Large post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 10a, 6d. 

*,* Uniform with the First Edition of ‘ The Adventures of a Y, 

Naturalist.’ oTomg 
“* Boys will be delighted with this wild story, through wh 

tific truth and most frantic fiction walk nk v sone ue. rr 

excellent boy’s book. We devoutly wish we were a boy to caiog tt ‘c™ 


** Full of the most astounding submarine adventures ever printed,” 
Morning Post. 
“Tilustrated with more than a hundred engravings that make the 
hair stand on end, and published at a ow Price. If this book, which is 
translated from the French, does not ‘ go,’ boys are no longer boys... 
Grave men will be equally borne along in the grasp of the accomplished 
author.”—Standard. 


MERIDIANA: Adventures of Three Eng. 
lishmen and Three Russians in South Africa. By JULES VERNE, 
Translated from tie French. With numerous Illustrations, 
Royal 16mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

“This capital translation of M. Verne’s last wild and amusing 

is, like all those by the same author. delightfully extravagant, and 

of entertaining improbabilities.”—Morning Post. 

“There is real merit here in both the nan ative and the woodcuts.” 

North British Daily Mai. 

“ Eminently readable.”"— Daily News. 

“One of — most interesting books of the season..... Ably trans. 
lated.”—Graphic. 

“Jules fae in ‘ Meridiana,’ makes the account of the scientific 
proceedings as interesting as the hunting and exploring adventures, 
which is saying a good deal.” —Atheneum. 





The FUR COUNTRY. By Joes Venvyz. 
Crorn 8vo. with upwards of 80 Illustrations, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 
“*the Fur Country’ will not disappoint them; we can promise 
— breathless excitement, wonders, aud dangers and escapes. Itis 
story of courage, endurance, adventure, and fun, for there is ue 
that is really humorous in some of the characters.”— Atheneum, 





FROM the EARTH to the MOON, and a 
TRIP ROUND IT. Numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 

* As for * From the Earth to the Moon,’ it is enough to give one brain 
fever to readit. All through his reckless heaping up of im possibilities, the 
author preserves a quiet matter-of-fact air, and his thousand and one 
frautic imaginings are put on paper in cool, collected, and minute 
descriptions, which fairly make the reader gasp. When the narrative 
is at its maddest, the sense of reality is still perfect, aenk frightfully 
bewildering, and the clever imposture is kept up by the continual addi- 
tion of those small realistic tonenee which encompass a story with ab 
atmosphere of absolute truth. M. Verne’s books are certainly extremely 
clever, and deserve ali imaginable success. Their sensation is at once 
terribly thrilling and absolutely harmless.”— Times. 

“This marvellous and most entertaining book is one which ought to 
meet with a great many readers. The grave manner in which the 
adventures are narrated, the wondrous mathematical calculations, the 
solid air of truth mixed up with quiet humour and racy fun, are in- 

mitable.”— Vanity Fair. 

In reviewing the two preceding books, the Quarterly Review said:— 
“The books are both of them superb in their exciting cleverness and 
charm. Among the boys’ books of the year they are so far first that 
the rest are nowhere.” 


AROUND the WORLD in EIGHTY DAYS. 
By JULES VERNE. Numerous Illustrations. Square crowa 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

“We hardly know what to say of this most extraordinary book. 
How much of it is truth and how much fiction it is difficult to deter- 
mine. One thing we may assure our readers, that it is not only inter- 
esting but fascinating; not only that, it is as exciting from beginning 
to end as the last quarter stretch of the Derby.” —Cosmopolitan. 

“ The liveliest book of the season ; it is very ay and readable, 
and nothing could be cleverer in its way an assure the r 
that he can hardly fail to find pone a oy York Nation. 


FIVE WEEKS ina BALLOON. By Juus 
VERNE. New Edition. Numerous Illustrations. printed @ 
Toned Paper, and uniformly with ‘ Around the World,’ &. Square 
crown 8vo. 74. 6d. 

“This is a second edition of a very extraordinary work, which is 
noticed on its first appearance in English dress, doing justice to 
bold inventions and fantastic developments. The illustrations to 
edition are very admirable ; and those who have read the Legge To 
of the same ciass by M. Jules Verne will enjoy it all the more. 
ad it should oe a real prize. It is most pol italy r* up every 

y.”—Nonconformist. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEABLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. ; 
And all Booksellers. 
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LITERATURE 


THE SURRENDER OF METZ. 

The Betrayal of Metz. Being a New and 
Revised Edition of the Fall of Metz, with a 
Postscript containing a Summary of the 
Proceedings of the Court Martial upon 
Marshal Bazaine, by G. T. Robinson. 
(Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) 

TarzE years and a half ago we reviewed this 

hook, and it is not our practice to review a 

second edition. On this occasion, however, 

recent events have given a special value to 
this work, which has also been, to a certain ex- 
tent, remodelled. Marshal Bazaine’s escape from 
prison by the aid of his young wife has recalled 
attention to the darkest episode in the Franco- 
Prussian war ; we shall, therefore, we believe, 
be rendering our readers and the cause of 
tth a service if we again criticize the book 
before us. Mr. Robinson arrived in Metz 
pefore the battle of Borny; he left it on the 
day of the capitulation. He possessed many 
friends in the town ; he was always well to the 
front when fighting was going on, and, as 
balloonist, was officially connected with the 
defence. As regards opportunities of seeing 
and knowing, therefore, Mr. Robinson is an 
excellent authority on the siege of Metz. Of 
his ability and integrity there can be no 
question ; but with respect to impartiality, 
we fear we cannot say somuch. He evidently 
desires to say the truth, the whole truth, and 


nothing more than the truth; but it is impos- 
ible to read his book without being convinced 
that his associates during the siege, among 
whom may be counted the chivalrous if mis- 
guided Rossell, were bitterly hostile to the 
Marshal, and ready to misinterpret his every 


word and action. Still if we eliminate what 
Mr. Robinson merely heard or inferred, there 
rmains amply sufficient in what he himself saw 
toprove that the army was sacrificed to Bazaine’s 
desire to play a political rather than a military 
part, Of bad management and want of skill 
ad organization there was abundance before 
the siege of Metz began; but with Marshal 
Bazaine’s mistakes we have nothing to do, and 
itwas not till after he was cut off from the 
rest of France that any signs of a deliberate 
intention to make personal capital out of the 
amy entrusted to him began to appear. On 
the 3lst of August, Bazaine, knowing that, in 
compliance with his request, MacMahon was 
in full march to relieve him, made his first 
attempt, or pseudo-attempt, to break through 
the investing force. Mr. Robinson saw that the 
tents were not struck, that the baggage did 
not accompany the troops. The army was 
uder arms at daybreak, but it was not till 
‘pM. that the first shot was fired :— 

“Our forces rested nearly twelve hours on the 
slope of St, Julien without doing anything—resting, 
00, right in full view of the enemy, who had 
ample time to bring up his reinforcements to the 
‘tont so deliberately threatened. Marshal Bazaine 
‘topped comfortably in the Chateau Grumont 
tenforcing himself, and surrounded by his faithful 
Imperial Guard, who took no part in the 
proceedings,” 

At night-fall the French had carried the 
vhole of the enemy’s advanced posts that were 
‘ituated on the line of advance. In fact, not- 





first part of the game. A little energy and 
the bringing up of reinforcements in the 
morning and the investing line would have 
been broken. Reinforcements were not, how- 
ever, brought up. Canrobert, on the left, had 
not seized those bridges under his very nose by 
which all night long the Prussians were passing 
troops from the western to the eastern bank of 
the Moselle. Still the fighting re-commenced 
on the following morning, and the French 
were gaining ground, when all of a sudden the 
retreat was sounded, and Bazaine’s army, with 
success almost within their grasp, sullenly 
fell back. 

All communication with the outside by 
ordinary means having become impossible, 
Mr. Robinson bethought him of balloons, and 
received a sort of tacit permission to try and 
carry out his idea. He succeeded in sending 
off several balloons laden with letters; but 
some of these cargoes were captured by the 
Prussians, who forwarded Mr. Robinson’s 
letters to the Marshal, a fact which the former 
considers a proof that there was a good under- 
standing between the two contending generals. 
This may or may not have been the case ; but 
it is certainly singular that “ often had we 
the balloon inflated, and no letters came. 
When the wind was unfavourable, that is, 
when it blew right towards Prussia, we were 
told to send off a balloon. When it blew 
towards Belgium or Luxembourg, we were 
not permitted to launch it.” Annoyed at this 
evident intention to thwart him, Mr. Robinson 
gave up his task of aérial postmaster, and 
when the siege terminated, there were several 
postal balloons ready, “and some thousands of 
letters written to accompany them.” Besides 
these postal balloons, Mr. Robinson planned a 
large reconnoitring balloon. The cost would 
have been 14,000 francs, or 560/., but the 
Marshal grudged the amount. Prince Murat 
then offered to pay the whole sum, on condi- 
tion that he might quit Metz by the balloon 
after it had been employed in reconnoitring 
the enemy’s position, but the Marshal de- 
clined to accept the proposal. Occasionally 
little affairs of outposts for the purpose of 
extending the area occupied by the French 
army, and obtaining food and forage, took 
place. These were generally successful, and 
every one became eager to be allowed “to 
make larger and more extensive forages 
But the Marshal was very difficult to move. 
Nor was it until he heard that a petition was 
in circulation in the town that he could be 
shamed into making any movement.” 

About noon on the 22nd of September the 
first of these sorties commenced. Only one 
corps d’armée, however, was employed, but its 
success in driving back the Prussian advanced 
posts and collecting provisions showed what 
might have been accomplished had a deter- 
mined attempt been made to break the invest- 
ing circle. Several similar sorties succeeded, 
but they were mere foraging expeditions. At 
length the discontent in the town and army 
became so great, that the Marshal consented, 
or pretended to consent, to make a sortie with 
a view to breaking through in the direction of 
Thionville. The morning of the 4th of October 
was named for the attempt, but at the last 
moment it was postponed, and from the 
absence of all serious preparation it is reason- 
able to suppose that it was never intended to 





take place. On the 7th of October a foraging 
expedition on a large scale was ordered ; but 
not a move was made till 10 a.m. ; the troops 
were openly brought up, as if to give the 
enemy warning, and the sight of tents left 
standing, with knapsacks, in many cases, piled 
in front of them, and of the reserve of artil- 
lery unharnessed, showed that food and a 
specious demonstration of activity were the 
only objects which the Marshal had in 
view. Not till noon was the first shot fired ; 
but the Imperial Guard, which had not been 
engaged since the 16th of August, was on 
this occasion employed. The Marshal, how- 
ever, in a subsequent order of the day, 
admitted that nothing but foraging was 
intended. At length provisions began to run 
short, and the bread was made of a composi- 
tion in which there was very little pure flour ; 
yet even then “the horses of some of the 
many exalted personages we had amongst us 
were fed with wheat.” Instead of trying to 
keep up the spirits of the population and the 
army in such a crisis, the Marshal displayed 
the most selfish indifference to the misery by 
which he was surrounded.— 


“Never did he show himself outside the gates 
of the chateau he monopolized at Ban St.-Martin. 
By day he smoked, and he played billiards by 
night ; and he scandalized the whole town of Metz 
by sending all over it fora pdté de foie gras, and 
offering any sum for the toothsome luxury, when 
the soldiers were reduced to 200 grammes of bread 
per day. Never once did he visit the camps to 
cheer the soldiers during their long weary time of 
waiting. Never once did humanity dictate to 
him a visit to the ambulance, amongst those poor 
wounded who had fought under his orders.” 

From the beginning of October parlemen- 
taires began to pass frequently, and inquiry 
was even at that early period made as to 
whether the troops would surrender or not. 
At length, on the 27th of October, the capitula- 
tion was signed. Bazaine maintained that it 
was brought about by famine, that a triple 
line of Prussian works surrounded the town, 
and that to pierce them was impossible. As 
to famine, the town rather than the army suf- 
fered from it ; no attempt was made to econo- 
mize provisions from the first, the perquisitions 
for hidden stores were not rigorously conducted; 
and even so late as the 23rd of October, four 
days’ provisions at once were issued to the 
soldiers, and a similar quantity on the day of 
the entry of the Prussians. Moreover, when 
that entry took place a considerable amount of 
food was found in the city. Even the peasants 
who quitted Metz were accompanied by carts 
laden with sacks full of bacon and flour, and 
other eatables. It is false, therefore, to say 
that Metz was reduced by famine; and it is 
evident that had the Marshal even at the last 
awoke to a sense of his duty, he could, with- 
out inflicting great suffering on the garrison 
and inhabitants, have prolonged the defence 
for at least another fortnight. That fortnight 
would probably have led to the siege of Paris 
being temporarily raised. As to the triple 
line of the Prussian field works, Mr. Robinson 
declares that he only came across a few slight 
earthworks, not even mounted with cannon, 
and that others who had escaped from the 
town by different routes told the same tale. 
It is, we think, clear that the Marshal, 
even if he thought it best to abstain from 
breaking the investment, might have greatly 
enlarged the area occupied by his army, thus 
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obtaining additional supplies, and that under 
any circumstances he might have held out 
much longer than he did. Clear proof of 
deliberate treason is, however, in our opinion, 
wanting ; and it must be remembered that, in 
that matter, Bazaine ought to be tried not by 
‘our standard, but by that which prevailed in 
France at the time. 








Records of the Past, 2 vols. 

Sons. ) 

Tuer editor does not tell us why this some- 
what pretentious title has been chosen for 
these volumes, nor does he give their razson 
détre, or state why the Society of Biblical 
Archxology has been willing to stand as 
sponsor to their publication. He simply ex- 
presses a hope, we fear but too likely “to 
prove a flattering tale,” that “it will popularize 
the translation of the texts themselves,” an 
end possibly attainable, had some explanatory 
notes been added for the benefit of that 
numerous class of readers who are not, like 
Moses, skilled “ in all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians.” He further thinks these books will 
serve as “a manual for students,” and “ will 
render them masters of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian languages,’—an amiable wish, the 
father of an improbable thought. 

Weare, therefore, left to pure conjecture as to 
the “final cause” of this publication, and must 
suppose (the popularizing theory being clearly 
out of the question) that the book is due to the 
intrinsic value or novelty of the documents 
themselves, or to the desire of setting forth 
in an English dress the labours of distinguished 
Continental scholars. Now, so far as the 
value of the papers themselves is concerned, 
we have, it is true, in the first, or Assyrian 
portion, the inscriptions of Khammurabi, of 
Ashurbanipal, of Sennacherib, and of Darius 
Hystaspis ; and it is certainly convenient to 
possess such documents, greatly amended as 
they have been since their original publication, 
in a light and handy form; while in the 
second, or Egyptian volume, we have papers 
by Dr. Birch on the Annals of Thothmes the 
Third ; a notice by him of the battle of 
Megiddo ; and a paper by Mr. Canon Cook on 
Pianchi-Meramun, a king of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty. These, no one doubts, are me- 
morials of historical importance, and, therefore, 
worthy alike to be collected and republished. 
They are, however, accompanied by many others 
which can hardly have any general interest. 
Again, on the supposition of novelty, we find 
that out of some twenty-six or twenty-seven 
separate articles, a very small number are really 
new to those who have watched attentively the 
progress of Assyrian or Egyptian discovery ; 
while many of the most valuable papers, as 
‘The Annals of Thothmes’ and Mr. Renouf’s 
‘Tale of Two Brothers,’ have been published 
(more or less fully) by at least half-a-dozen 
different scholars in as many different 
periodicals, The only articles which seem to 
be wholly new are four papers in Vol. I. by 
Mr. Sayce (Nos. 1, 8, 9, and 10); and a 
portion of No. 12, for some reason not wholly 
translated, by M. Jules Oppert. . All of these 
show, as we should expect, the diligence and 
care of a young but ripe scholar; while Mr. 
Sayce’s ‘ Assyrian Calendar’ (No. 13), and his 
‘List of Weights and Measures’ (No. 14) are, 
we believe, the most complete yet printed. We 
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think, too, Prof. Maspero’s paper ‘On the In- 
structions of King Amenemhat’ deserves a 
similar exception, as, till he took the matter 
up, the text of this papyrus was only known 
by Mr. Goodwin’s brief analysis in the ‘Cam- 
bridge Essays.’ 

Again, on the supposition of translations of 
memoirs by foreign scholars,—a plan every 
English student would gladly have hailed,— 
we find but one article, that by Mr. 8. M. 
Drach, ‘The Travels of an Egyptian,’ which 
is a direct translation (from the French of M. 
Chabas) ; on the other hand, all the papers in 
Vol. I., with the exception of four or five, are 
reprints from English periodicals, the same 
being also true of nearly all those in Vol. II. 
Nay, in one instance, that of Mr. Smith’s 
Annals of Ashurbanipal, a portion of the 
materials already published has been omitted 
here, without any apparent reason, much, we 
feel sure, to the regret of those who are 
familiar with the handsome volume, issued, in 
1871, at the expense of Messrs. Bosanquet 
and Talbot. 

Having said so much on the possible origin 
of these volumes, we must make a few remarks, 
first, on the way in which they have been 
“oot up”; and, secondly, on their contents. 
Now, at the very commencement, we notice 
several (it may be trifling) matters tending to 
lower them grievously in the estimation of 
any scholar. Thus, the orthography of well- 
known names is not cared for, M. Mariette 
sometimes appearing correctly thus, at others, 
with two rr’s, ‘‘Marriette”; while M. De Horrak 
will not permit Passalacqua (Joseph of Trieste) 
to spell his name his own way (for which he 
had a reason), but dubs him “ Passalaqua.” 
Again, many instances occur of words and 
phrases used as English which are not English, 
and we devoutly hope never will be. Thus 
Mr. 8. M. Drach, who has lived long enough 
in England to know better, talks of the 
“ collaboration ” of another scholar, and, more- 
over, makes this scholar supply the text he 
is editing with a “perpetual commentary.” 
The editor himself speaks of the “hand of 
script in which it was inscribed,” which is 
simply unintelligible ; and, in another place, 
of negroes who were “conscribed” for the 
Egyptian army. Mr. Smith uses “ Fastes” 
for Fasti or Annals, this being the natural 
French word of M. Botta, from whom he is 
copying. Again, the learned editor must 
forgive us if we say that such a sentence as 
the following, “the nature of each monument 
is also mentioned, whether it is inscribed on 
stone or a tablet, or cylinder of terra-cotta, or 
object of material employed for the purpose,” 
is slip-shod English; that we do not quite 
know what he means by a text “ marching 
to the cadence of a harmonious syntax”; and 
that it is a confusion of metaphors to talk of 
anything (knowledge, for instance) as being 
“imperfectly transmitted by secondary sources.” 
We may add that we should like to see the 
original Egyptian text of the passage Mr. 
Renouf so elegantly renders, “the young 
woman who went out to take a turn under 
the cedars”; and that we notice more than 
one passage in his translation which it would 
have been better to have left under the decent 
drapery of the dead Egyptian. 

Having thus noticed some defects, which 
may easily be amended in a future edition, we 
must briefly refer to some of the subjects 





treated of in these volumes, Now, it is simp} 
a matter of taste whether, with the EXception 
of the historical documents already noticed 
many or any of them are really worth » 
printing. Certainly, we are not enamoun 

as Mr. Goodwin professes to be, of his “ beau 
ful hymn” to Amenra; while we are certain 
that, in the list of unpublished documents y 
carefully drawn up by Mr. Smith, subjecs 
abound that might well have taken the play 
of Mr. Renouf’s ‘ Tale of Two Brothers,’ or ¢ 
M. Chabas’s ‘Travels of an Egyptian.’ Ty 
latter, indeed, it seems almost farcical tj 
suppose represents any real travels. Rather 
if not wholly imaginary, we consider they 
as for a “sketch or model” (as has bee 
suggested) for future travels, or as a cate 
chism of geography, Ossianic in style, anj 
quite as meaningless. Again, in the reprint 
of the Behistun Inscription, something mony 
should have been said of the untiring laboy 
bestowed by that great scholar, Mr. Edwin 
Norris, on the MS. of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
when editing it for the first time in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and it wouli 
have been a graceful act to remind foreig 
students that the whole, or nearly the whole 
of the Latin interlinear translation was due ty 
the fertile scholarship of the late Rev. G, (, 
Renouard. 

In conclusion, we may add what will indeed 
be anticipated, that these volumes contain 
some speculations more bold than wise. This 
Mr. Talbot, the “ Hooke” of cuneiform det. 
pherment, suggests (vol. i. p. 42) that “ Anara” 
inaninscription of Sennacherib, is the “ Aornos’ 


besieged by Alexander, though the other acts 


of this campaign (the fifth) hardly refer 
populations so far north as Bactria, still less ty 
any east of the Indus; he seems also not to be 
aware of Prof. Wilson’s simple explanation o 
this word, as the Grecized form of the Sanskrit 
“awara” or “ awarana,” a ‘ stockade” o 
* enclosure.” 

Again, Dr. Birch fancies that, after the battle 
of Megiddo, the power of Egypt extended t 
Nineveh, and possibly to India. Yet the whol 
tenor of the inscription he is translating & 
adverse to such remote conquests, and points 
to Palestine and Mesopotamia as their chie 
scene: thus tribute is received from the 
“chiefs of Assuru” (Assyria), and from the 
lands of the “Remenu” and “ Rutenm’ 
(Armenia and Syria, respectively). Eva 
Beluchistan, sometimes in later times callel 
India, is too far to the east. The same mayle 
said of the next inscription of Amen-em-heb. 
The hunting 120 elephants does not necessarily 
require a reference to India; and it is loo 
reasoning to assume that “the land of Nii” # 
“Nineveh or else India,” as if they wer 
adjacent countries. 








The Vision of William concerning Piers th 
Plowman (Part III. The Whitaker Test) 


&e. Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat 
M.A., for the Early English Text Society: 
(Triibner & Co.) 
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staan” 
history of the period in which it was produced, 
qas Jaid before the public. In a pamphlet, 
No. 17 of the Society’s issues, were presented, 
ide by side, extracts of test passages from 
twenty-nine different MSS. of ‘Piers Plow- 
man.’ From this comparison, Mr. Skeat, who 
st that time undertook the editorial labour 
ghich the present text brings almost to a close, 
came to the conclusion that it would be neces- 
sary to put forth three texts, before the student 
would have in his hands material on which to 
form a correct judgment of the poem, and its 
place in English literature. The ‘ Vision’ had 
heen for some time in the hands of the public, 
printed from the very MS. from which this 
third text is now taken, and put forth under 
the editorial care of Dr. Whitaker, of whose 
labours Mr. Skeat has given a full notice in 
his Preface. But the critical notes at the end 
of the present volume prove abundantly that 
at first Dr. Whitaker was not able to read the 
MS. correctly, and so the work was of 
little or no value, for no reliance could be 
placed on the readings. And not only were 
there faults in the text, but a most perverse 
endeavour was often made to wring from what 
was printed a pre-conceived sense, One ex- 
ample will suffice: In Passus XIX. line 193, 
occurs the word surlepes, meaning separate. 
Of this Dr. Whitaker gave the marvellous ex- 
planation, surlepes = sur le pes = sur le these, 
ie, “subjects of disputation in the schools.” 
Well might he add that he had “no high 
opinion” of his explanation. 

The exhaustive examination to which the 
present editor submitted all the MSS. of the 
poem to which he could obtain access, estab- 
lished satisfactorily that the text which Dr. 
Whitaker had attempted to edit was the 
latest form in which the poem appeared. In 
consequence of this, two copies of a more 
brief character had first to be published. 
These are respectively the A, or “‘ Vernon” 
text (1867), so called because it was edited 
from the noble Vernon MS. in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford ; and the B, or “ Crowley” 
text (1869), which derives its title from being 
of that form which Robert Crowley, the 
printer, put forth so long ago as 1550. The 
present, or C-text, is styled the ‘‘ Whitaker,” 
ater the name of its former editor. 

It will be seen that eight years have been 
devoted to the production of these three texts, 
ad Mr. Skeat looks forward to spending two 
orthree more in preparing ‘‘a General Preface, 
General Notes, and a full Glossarial Index.” 
But it has been labour well bestowed, and 
fr which the thanks of all who desire to 
know as much as may be known of Old 
England and Old English are due. If the 
farly English Text Society had done no 
more than call forth the painstaking labour 
which has been bestowed on these texts, it 
would have stood high among similar Societies ; 
but when we learn that this Whitaker text is 
the fifty-fourth of its publications, we must 
*e in it one of the greatest of modern educa- 
tional agencies. 

For the completion of the three texts of 
his poem, forty-four MSS. have come under 


the editor’s examination, and the results of 
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that examination are recorded in the foot- 
lotes. These alone furnish most valuable 
kssons on the changes of form which the 
words of our language have undergone ; and, 
if properly studied, are far from being the 





dreary matter which at first sight they may 
appear. 

But it is more than anything else for the 
insight with which they furnish us into the 
history of the time when they were produced 
that these volumes deserve our attention. 
How the accretions which enlarged the thin 
Vernon text into the bulky volume now before 
us were inserted it would not be easy to say. 
Mr. Skeat assigns as dates for the three texts 
the years 1362, 1377, and 1399. And it 
might well be that the author of the original 
poem lived through all those years, and gave 
form to his work from time to time, so as to 
suit the changing aspects of the period. But 
some of the later versification seems hardly 
perfect enough to have come from the hand of 
the original writer. 

Very few periods of equal length could be 
found, until we reach comparatively modern 
times, in which changes of such great im- 
portance were brought about. The French 
and English elements were just being welded 
together to form our noble tongue. The 
men who had fought shoulder to shoulder 
in the French wars had learnt to feel that 
they were one people. The English lan- 
guage was winning its way to full recog- 
nition. The state of serfdom was rapidly 
coming to an end. At the commencement of 
the period, England was rejoicing under the 
glorious and victorious rule of the third 
Edward. This glory seemed likely to be con- 
tinued, and even exceeded, by the reign of 
his son ; but death snatched away the hope of 
the nation, and left the country to a minority 
and a regency, and the reign which followed 
was one continuous record of insurrections 
and excesses, till it ended, at the date 
assigned by Mr. Skeat to the last of these 
forms of the poem before us, in the deposi- 
tion and death of the monarch. 

A comparison of the several texts gives 
us numerous evidences of the stirring events 
of the times. Lines are altered in form, and 
long sentences added in the later texts, and 
particularly in the one we are now considering, 
dictated by the circumstances under which the 
writer lived. We will take one such passage 
for an instance, from the close of Passus V., 
which corresponds to Passus IV. of the texts 
A and B. In the earlier versions, Reason is 
represented as in conference with the King, 
and consenting to abide with him for ever, 
provided he will take Conscience to be of his 
council, and be guided thereby. But between 
1377 and 1399 those changes had come about 
which Shakspeare makes one of his charac- 
ters describe so forcibly :— 

And daily new exactions are devised 

As blanks, benevolences, and I wot not what, 
Writing in the midst of these doings, the 
poet has a fruitful theme for exhortation to 
the monarch, and bids him “ne seele youre 
pryveie letteres, ne sende szpersedeas,” and 
then he continues :— 

And ich dar legge my lyf: pat love wol lenepe sulver, 
More pan al py marchauns’ oper py mytrede bishoppes, 
Oper Lumbardes of lukes’ pat lyven by lone as Iewes. 

There is a story told by Walsingham, to 
which this is an evident allusion. Richard, 
he says, had sent to the citizens of London, 
and asked them to lend him a thousand 
pounds. With more obstinacy than, in Wal- 
singham’s judgment, was becoming, they 
refused to accede to the royal request. And 





not only so, but when a Lombard merchant 
proposed himself to lend the king the sum 
required, they cruelly maltreated and well- 
nigh killed him. 

No word of all this would have been appro- 
priate in 1377; but how forcibly such language 
would be felt in England twenty years later, all 
the closing events of King Richard’s reign bear 
testimony. Alterations and additions to the 
text of a like nature are to be found in every 
passus. 

Again, for a vivid picture of the manners 
and customs of our forefathers, the author has 
left us most ample material. We may see 
how “bydders and beggers” went about as 
they do now, till their bags and their bellies 
were “ bretful ycrammed”: how “ merchaunts ” 
took “ Guile,” and made him stay with them, 


And shutten hym in here shoppes* to shewen here 


ware, 
And parailed hym lyke here prentys: pe puple to 
serven. 

So that it seems the nineteenth century is not 
alone famous for tricks in trade. We find a 
lady making confession, and chaffering with 
the priests about what she should do to adorn 
the church in return for absolution. In the 
confession of Avarice, in Passus VII., we 
have the knaveries of drapers and merchants, 
weavers and “spynnesters,” brewers and 
tavern-keepers, painted in most forcible lan- 
guage ; and further on we can be introduced 
into the whole company of the tavern, men and 
women of all characters and stations, as Sir 
Piers of Pridie, Cis the Sempstress, Tom the 
Tinker, Clarice of Cock Lane, the Clerk of the 
Church, Pernel of Flanders, hurdy-gurdy men 
and rat-catchers, all are there, and all as 
natural as personal observation and a keen 
sense of humour can depict them. 

But it is, perhaps, with the clergy that the 
poet deals most severely. Some of these 
make themselves hermits only to live at ease. 
They preach to the people for profit of their 
bellies ; they climb into secular offices, to the 
neglect of their religious duties and vows ; 
they give pardon for pence, pound-meal about ; 
they will assoil a sinner for a “seme” of 
wheat; they will do more for ‘‘a dosene 
capones than for oure Lordes love”; they ride 
about on palfreys, followed by their hounds, and 
the knave must kneel that holds the priest’s 
cup. Nobles are fools, who give away from 
their heirs money to support the evil lives of 
any of the orders four, each one of which is 
painted as worse than the others. There can 
be no doubt that the ‘Vision of Piers Plow- 
man,’ as much as Wycliffe’s preaching and 
translations, laid the foundation of our Re- 
formation, and had almost, as Milton has it, 
“made the glory of reforming all our neigh- 
bours completely ours.” 

In these volumes Mr. Skeat has given to us 
the means of becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with this most interesting period in such a way 
as was never before possible, and when to the 
texts are added the notes and glossary, the 
whole will form a work of which the value can 
hardly be over-estimated, and which none but 
a thorough lover of his subject could have 
produced. 

Mr. Skeat has appended a short poem, in the 
same metre as the “ Vision,” on Richard the 
Second, entitled ‘ Richard the Redeles,’ as an 
illustration of the character of that ill-advised 
and foolish monarch, and another on the early 
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times of Henry the Fifth. These need no 
further notice from us than to say that they 
have met with the same careful treatment and 
editorship which has been accorded to the 
more important poem thich they serve to 
illustrate. 

_ A Correspondent, writing from Bath, volun- 
teers to correct our allusion, in the notice of 
Mr. Small’s edition of the works of Gawin 
Douglas (Athen. No. 2443, p. 240), to the 
* author of ‘ Piers Plowman’ as William Lang- 
land, while, according to our Correspondent, it 
“was neither John, as given by Mr. Small, nor 
William, as the writer of the article says, but 
Robert Langlande, or, as he is more generally 
known, Longlande, (v. Warton’s ‘ History of 
English Poetry,’” &c. Whence it appears that 
there are still people professing some interest 
in English literature, who know nothing of 
what has been done for ‘ The Vision of William 
concerning Piers Plowman,’ and its author 
William himself, during the modern period of 
scientific study of Early English, We had 
hoped that, thanks mainly to the magnificent 
work done by Mr. Skeat, William Langland 
was now as distinct a personality as Geoffrey 
Chaucer, and that everybody knew even the 
history of the blunder originated by John 
Bale in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
who, in opposition to old MS. authority and 
the statements of the author himself, dubbed 
Langland Robert, evidently from misreading 
the line, 

pus J-Robed in Russet’ Romed I aboute 
Al a somer seson * for to seche Do-wel, 
as 
pus I Robert in Russet * Romed I aboute, &c. 








The Science of Law. 
(H. S. King & Co.) 
Mr. Amos, in his Preface, after observing that 
his former work, entitled ‘A Systematic View 
of the Science of Jurisprudence’ (reviewed in 
our columns two years ago, Atheneum, No. 
2349), was written especially for law students, 
states that “the present work is designed for 
the instruction of all serious students, whether 
of the Physical or of the so-called Moral 
Sciences, whatever be for the time the promi- 
nent topic of their study, and whatever be the 
general or special object they have in view.” He 
further says, that ‘there are two senses in which 
a treatise or alecture may be said to be popular.” 
It “may be intended to serve as a substitute 
for real and serious study,” or it “may be in- 
tended to do no more or less than to translate 
technical terms back again into the terms 
familiar in common speech ; to examine afresh 
the meaning and scope of conceptions which 
the persistent jargon of specialists has clouded ; 
to bring men of various pursuits and tastes 
into intellectual contact with one another; 
and by opening out to novices an unsuspected 
region of interest, to whet their curiosity, and 
to stimulate them to further research. It need 
not be said that it is the aim of this treatise, 
as I would have it that of all my lectures, to 
be popular in this latter sense, and not to be 
so in the former one.” We cannot congratu- 
late Mr. Amos upon the measure of success he 
has had in translating technical terms back 
again into the terms familiar in common 
speech, for it has seldom been our lot to peruse 
a more pedantically written book than the 
one now before us. The unnecessary use of 
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long words frequently renders it a matter of 
difficulty to find out the author’s meaning. 
The work is divided into fourteen chapters, 
which treat respectively of the recent history 
and present condition of the science of law; 
the province and limits of the science of law ; 
law and morality; the growth of law; ele- 
mentary conceptions and terms; law in rela- 
tion to the State, the family, the other elements 
of the State; laws of ownership; law of con- 
tract ; criminal law and procedure; the law 
of civil procedure ; international law ; codifi- 
cation ; and law and government. 

It appears to us that the author’s definition 
of law is open to objection. At page 48 we 
find the following definition, the italics being 
his :—“ A Jaw, in the strictly political sense of 
the term,—for it is obvious that there are a 
variety of other senses, theological, ethical, 
and merely metaphorical,—is a command pro- 
ceeding from the supreme political authority 
of a State, and addressed to the persons who 
are the subjects of that authority.” This 
definition would, it appears to us, take in 
occasional or particular commands, such as an 
order for a general mourning or a general 
fast on a particular day; and commands of 
this class are not, according to Austin, whose 
authority Mr. Amos will hardly dispute, 
properly laws at all. 

With the substance of most of the author’s 
statements, however, we have no fault to find, 
and in some of his views we heartily concur, 
We entirely agree with him in his remarks as 
to the establishment of State trustees. After 
speaking of one mode of appointing trustees, 
that is, by private persons, he goes on to say 
(page 143),— 

“The other mode of appointment is to nominate 
certain permanent officials, who shall be charged with 
all the duties appertaining to trusteeship, and the 
employment of whom shall involve a certain 
regulated charge upon the estate. This method 
would certainly be suitable, if only as an alterna- 
tive one, in the case of all private trusts ; while in 
the case of public endowments, municipal cor- 
porations, ecclesiastical and religious bodies of all 
sorts, special classes of trustees, suitable to the 
peculiar circumstances of the trust, as well as to 
its special history, might conveniently be intro- 
duced,—provision being made, in all cases, for the 
due admixture in the body of trustees of official 
trustees, local as well as central. It is probable 
that the grossest abuses, both positive and negative, 
attending the discharge of public trusts in modern 
States, would, in this way, be most effectually 
provided against.” 

In the chapter on International Law the 
author has some observations on some pro- 
posed methods for the prevention of war, viz., 
(1) an extension of the practice of arbitration, 
and (2) the creation of a central authority 
prepared to carry out, in the name of all the 
States of Europe, the sentence of a court of 
arbitration against any of them. The former 
method he regards as much the more hopeful 
of the two. Valuable, however, as he thinks 
the method of arbitration to be, as a means of 
settling some international disputes, he is far 
from regarding it as a means by which all 
wars may be prevented. Rather he looks for 
that end to influences which increase the 
economical dependence of States upon each 
other; to the removal of barriers tointernational 
intercourse ; to the extension of political 
freedom; and to the dissemination of truer 
ideasthanat present prevail as to national glory. 








History of Christian Theology in the Apostojj 
Age. By Edward Reuss, Professor in 4, 
Theological Faculty, and in the Protesta 
Seminary of Strasbourg. Translated } 
Annie Harwood, from the Third Editio, 
With a Preface and Notes by R. W. Da, 
M.A. 2 vols. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Various causes have contributed of late t) 
lessen the authority attaching to the dogmatiy 
formularies of the churches. Some are external 
to theology, and belong to departments of knoy. 
ledge having little affinity to it. Others hay, 
to do with it directly, consisting in the exerciy 
of the critical faculty applied to the origing 
documents of revelation. Nota few Persons 
are anxious to get beyond scholastic views t 
the basis whence they profess to be ultimately 
derived. Without resting in tradition 
opinions, they seek to examine their source 
The spirit of inquiry penetrates into the mog 
ancient and venerable records, that it may 
understand their genesis and genius. Th 
New Testament writings, the foundation of 
Christian theology, are explored afresh, with 
an ever-living interest by the critic, the 
historian, the divine, that the men of whon 
they speak, the age they belong to, the idex 
they proclaim, the multitudinous influences 
that moulded their characteristics, may stand 
forth in clear light to be judged as they are, 
It is necessary to study the writings ty 
know their authors, the exact period at whic 
they wrote, and their leading object in » 
doing. The nature of their works, their plan 
and purpose, their adaptation to certain ends, 
the excellence of the matter, its originality, 
may rightly claim the attention. The bes 
writers of Introductions to the New Testament, 
while not neglecting textual criticism and its 
sources, leave such elements behind and go on 
to the higher themes, the doctrinal contents of 
the books themselves ; the ideas promulgated, 
the arguments employed by those who have 
influenced the world for good to an extent 
which can hardly be estimated. 

Prof. Reuss’s object in the work before us 
is not identical with that of an Introduction 
writer. It is simply to set forth the theology 
of the Apostolic age as it is contained in the 
Christian writings of the first century. His 
part is that of the exegetical historian, showing 
without prejudice or partiality the theological 
views promulgated in the works of that age. 
His office is not to pronounce an opinion o 
them. He does not weigh their value. All 
that he undertakes is merely to extract them 
from the text and place them in the best light 
for apprehension. He is the impartial expositor, 
not the judge. Transferring the reader to the 
first century and the inspired men who unfolded 
the ideas of the Master, he gives their senti- 
ments about God, man, the future, the purposes 
of Deity towards his creatures on earth, and 
the relations which the latter sustain towards 
Him. In a word, the theology of the Nev 
Testament is the great theme. It is a large 
one, and surrounded with difficulties, The 
interpreter who essays it needs extensive 
preparation. He must have studied the 
records with great care, be familiar with pre 
ceding inquiries into their structure, discard 
embarrassing theories of his own, and calmly 
explain what is before him. His knowledge 
must be varied, his fairness unimpeachable 
If it be hard to restrain the expression of his 
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: 
own opinion on those whose sentiments he 
seeks to set forth, the recollection of the duty 


imposed must check the impulse to transgress 


the bounds of the impartial historian. 
The Professor has set about his work in the 


style of one who is well acquainted with it. 
He arranges it systematically in all its extent. 
No part has been overlooked. He shuns no 
difficulty. The book comprehends all that 
could be expected from the historian of apo- 
stolical theology. It is full and interesting. 
The author writes excellently and eloquently. 
He carries the reader along with him. His 
analysis is neither so abstract nor refined as 
to repel the ordinary student. The spirit and 
tone of a masterly interpreter inspire confi- 
dence in the reader, who feels that he has to 
do with a man who has pondered long and 
earnestly upon the topics he discusses. Reuss 
isan able scholar, whom we can follow in the 
full belief that he is conscientious and honest, 
not only in expressing the conclusions he has 
arrived at, but in the processes leading to 
them. Few men have the stores of knowledge 
respecting the entire Bible which our author 
possesses ; few have devoted so much labour 
to the theology of the Christian Scriptures as 
he. He has spread himself over a wide field, 
and is well acquainted with it all. After a 
brief introduction, explanatory of the method 
and plan pursued, the work branches out into 
seven books, entitled Judaism ; The Gospel ; 
The Apostolic Church; Judeo - Christian 
Theology ; The Epistles of Paul; The Epi- 
stles to the Hebrews, that of Peter, Barna- 
bas’s, Clement’s, The Acts of the Apostles, 
Matthew, Luke, and Mark; and The Theo- 
logy of John. The first book, which is pro- 
perly introductory, gives a brief summary of 
Judaism, especially about the time when 
Christ appeared. The second volume is 
almost wholly occupied with the theologies of 
Paul and John, which are examined at great 
length. Throughout, the historian seeks to 
separate the essential parts of theological 
systems from the accidental and accessory. 
He distinguishes occasional ideas from such as 
are fundamental ; Judeo-Christian from Hel- 
lenic-Christian elements, accommodation to 
prevalent opinions from those genuine to the 
persons he describes, All that belongs to St. 
Paul and St. John is admirably described. 
The ability of the writer appears more promi- 
nently here than in any other portion. He is 
clear, eloquent, discriminating, impartial. The 
following is a specimen :— 


“We cannot pass from this subject without 
calling the attention of our readers to a series of 
expressions relating to the future life and the con- 
dition reserved for each individual, which appear 
to be in contradiction with the whole Pauline 
system. These are the passages in which the 
purely legal point of view is maintained, at the 
sacrifice of the evangelical, aud where we find 
allusions not to election and grace, not even to the 
‘imple co-operation of man in the work of salva- 
ton, but to merit and claims which he may plead 
before the Judge. We may enumerate the terms 
tinder, reward, repay, recompense, the prize, the 
crown, all used in figurative connexion with man’s 
own works, fightinys, efforts, athletic games. We 
might farther cite the passages in which Paul 
glories in his own labours, as something which will 
form a plea for him with the Judge. What shall 
We say to all this? Can Paul have so far for- 
gotten the principles on which he elsewhere so 
eloquently insists? This is not possible. His 





true to the principles of the Gospel, as he has 
understood and uttered them. The inconsistency 
(for such it is) is not in the thought, but in the 
expression, The writer has allowed himself to 
make use of terms sanctioned by custom, and 
which are on the lips of all. The thinker adopts 
for the moment, and in his popular teaching, the 
language of the people—language which we never 
find him using when he is presenting the same 
ideas as the basis of the Christian faith. The 
Church has acted uniformly in the same manner ; 
and the theologians who are most orthodox on the 
subject of justification, have used, in the homiletic 
style, expressions which they would have repu- 
diated in their doctrinal expositions. The system 
of Paul, in so far as we have been able to study 
and to comprehend it, is now before us in its com- 
pleteness. We have nothing to add to it. The 
will of God is accomplished. The elect are brought 
into a state of blessedness by Christ. It follows 
necessarily that that blessedness will be liable to 
no withdrawal or change. It is everywhere de- 
scribed as eternal. But it is not eternal only; it 
must be regarded at the same time as immutable. 
There is nowhere any suggestion of various degrees 
of blessedness, by which some will be distinguished 
from others, nor of a progression or advancement, 
by which the felicities of one and the same man 
shall be gradually augmented. The same analogy 
at once leads us to the conclusion that the re- 
probate, who are excluded from happiness, have 
no prospect of a final change in their sad destiny. 
In fact, it is said that those who refuse to believe 
shall receive as their penalty eternal death, per- 
petual banishment from the presence of the Lord 
and from His grace. It is true that there is no 
other passage in the Epistles of Paul which asserts 
the eternity of punishment. But as this idea is 
perfectly in harmony with his whole system, we 
can dispense with further evidence. We cannot, 
however, pass over without remark the interesting 
fact that the Pauline theology never dwells on the 
images of death and condemnation, while it delights 
to present those of life and blessedness. So true 
is this that the passages which are most explicit 
in reference to the last times, and which are also 
most strongly characterized by Jewish elements, say 
absolutely nothing of the fate of the condemned.” 


Sometimes the author becomes almost a 
preacher, rising to an eloquence which could 
hardly be expected from the analyst. Indeed, 
the analysis is so extended, and the style so 
diffuse, that we are often reminded of the 
preacher, and feel that acuteness suffers from 
wordiness. The following is a good example 
of descriptive eloquence : 


“John the Baptist’s conviction with regard to 
the mission of Jesus may have been reached gra- 
dually, or formed by a sudden inspiration ; in ail 
probability it was strengthened and confirmed, 
like that of all other men, by the extraordinary 
expression produced everywhere by the discourses 
and miracles of the Saviour. The more irresistible 
that impression became, and the stronger that 
conviction, the more impatient grew the prophet 
to see the day so long expected ; the uneasiness 
necessarily arising from the delay of an event 
deeply desired, might at times cloud the calmness 
of his courage, or overtax his power of patient 
waiting. But so long as the kingdom was not, so 
to speak, publicly and officially proclaimed, it was 
the duty of the humble servant, anxious to fulfil 
his mission, to continue both preaching and bap- 
tizing. He would have done so still longer if the 
brutality of a despot had not puta stop to his 
activity. He would not have addressed his doubt- 
ful question to Jesus, if his arm had not been 
bound in chains. Did he understand the answer 
which his disciples brought him? We are not 
told, and cannot venture on a positive reply. He 
had indeed seen the Messiah ; he was quite sure 
of having seen Him; he had levelled the moun- 
tains before His feet; he had toiled zealously to 
multiply the subjects of His kingdom ; he might 


ory remains intact, his doctrinal system is ever | even have discerned around him the first upspring- 





ings of the grain of mustard-seed piercing the earth ; 
but his eyes, dazzled by an ideal image, saw not 
the light—so faint it seemed—which was about to 
dissipate the chill darkness of the night of ages ; 
they closed under the axe of the executioner, still 
gazing towards the far horizon to catch the first 
beams of the rising sun, and never saw the myriad 
drops of sunlit dew, which within two paces of his 
prison already told the awaking of the dawn and 
of the spring.” 

The book must contribute to a juster ac- 
quaintance with the subject. The author has 
brought out fearlessly and fully all that is 
comprehended under the various phases of the 
apostolic theologies. Careful to seek the 
essence and spirit, he does not shrink from 
exposing the inconsistencies apparent or real, 
the imperfections, the defects, that belong 
more or less to the system of each writer. 
In the apostolic men whose views he explains, 
the domains of reflection and of feeling are 
candidly marked; and his phraseology 
respecting them is very happy, especially in 
the chapter entitled ‘ Paul and John.’ 

It is impossible for the historian, however 
impartial, to avoid altogether the expression 
of his own opinions. Prof. Reuss does not 
always try to conceal them. Sometimes he 
utters boldly what he thinks of official theology 
and its defects. Scholastic divines, with their 
stereotyped creeds, are no favourites with him, 
Nor can they be with any who have studied 
Biblical theology analytically. The author's 
standpoint is tolerably plain. He belongs to 
the Vermittelungs-theologie school, a sort of 
intermediate thing between current orthodoxy 
and the extreme Tiibingen party. Feeling his 
independence notwithstanding, he introduces 
many remarks directed against the one or the 
other, without naming any writer. Whether 
the position be a secure one, we may doubt. 
It is true that the two parties, between whom 
he thinks himself safe, are exposed to just 
attack, but the Die Halben post is hard to 
defend. 

With all the ability which our author 
possesses, and the excellent contribution he 
has made to a most important subject, some 
will discover grave defects or even serious 
errors in the history. They will hesitate at 
once to admit the assumed basis of the work, 
requiring proof, not the writer's mere dictum. 
“ We declare at once that we consider all the 
books now unanimously placed in the canon 
of the New Testament to belong to the first 
century, with one exception only.” Another 
work, it is true, is referred to for the critical 
grounds of this opinion ; but it will not com- 
mand general assent, and has received little 
consideration from German critics. The basis 
is a very large one, facilitating in one respect 
the labours of the exegetical historian, but 
rendering it more difficult in another, such as 
the bringing Pauline theology out of the 
Pastoral Epistles, as well as those to the Romans 
and Galatians. And though chronology is not 
a very important element in the hands of the 
historical theologian, it affects his treatment of 
the books to a considerable extent, especially 
with such as Dr. Reuss, who acknowledge de- 
velopment in apostles and apostolic men. His 
succession of the Pauline Epistles we hold to be 
erroneous. Thus, after the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians and that to the Galatians are put 
between A.D. 57 and 59 the Epistle to Titus and 
the first to Timothy. Those to the Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Philemon are placed in the 
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captivity at Cwsarea ; that to the Philippians 
comes last of all. Criticism cannot accept 
these hypotheses. They are wholly inadmis- 
sible. Nor are the notions of Dr. Reuss about 
the origin, authorship, and date of the Gospels 
correct. The manner in which these docu- 
ments are employed by him seems to convey 
the belief that they were written at once just 
as they are. Hence he argues that historical 
facts were the sole object of the Evangelists’ 


‘search, and that they did not choose them 


from any predetermined point of view. All 
this is doubtful, as is the opinion that Mark’s 
Gospel is the oldest. In everything relating 
to the synoptists, and the use he makes of 
them, Prof. Reuss is an uncertain guide. Even 
with respect to the fourth Gospel, which he 
attributes to John, he puts it into the first 
century. The most difficult and delicate point 
treated of is the extraction of the theological, 
or rather ethical, teachings of Jesus out of the 
Gospels, because the historian admits that 
they sometimes appear distorted, perverted, or 
misapplied in the records. In expounding 
these our author is not sufficiently precise or 
clear. He applies the principle of accommo- 
dation, and so gets rid of some objectionable 
views assigned to Jesus; but the principle in 
question is used arbitrarily. The question, 
how far did Christ share current Jewish 
opinions? is not satisfactorily resolved. And 
the Professor leaves us in the dark as to 
development in the mind of Jesus in regard 


to the admission of the Gentiles into the | 


kingdom He was about to set up, His claiming 
to be the promised Messiah, and His future 
personal re-appearance immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. We cannot suppose 
that the teaching of Jesus is adequately or 
correctly educed from the four Evangelists; and 
regard it as hazardous to use the fourth Gospel 
as well as the synoptists for that purpose. In 
connexion with this point, we may remark, 
that there is occasional haziness about the 
representations of Christ’s Person, as Dr. Reuss 
gives them from the writers he expounds. 
Once he tells us that Paul calls him God in 
two passages, which are disputable and dis- 
puted on that head. And there is too evident 
an anxiety to find the germs of all subsequent 
teaching in Christ’s own words. St. Paul and 
St. John alone are said to unfold what lies in 
the Master's language more or less obscurely. 
Here a finer analysis is needed than that which 
our author possesses. It may also be noticed 
that the sentiments of St. Paul which he got 
from Judaism, and those which are original, are 
insufficiently separated. The severance given is 
neither full nor accurate throughout. The apo- 
stle’s Judaism does not occupy the exact place 
in his system as here given which it ought to do. 
But Prof. Reuss appears to entertain wrong 
ideas about Jewish Christianity, as it was after 
the middle of the first century and onward into 
the second. He assigns to it a decrease far 
too great before the close of the apostolic age. 
The entire conception of Paulinism and Petrin- 
ism needs revision ; for some of the Christian 
documents classed as Judeo-Christian, such 
as the Epistle to the Hebrews, are tinged with 
Paulinism, and should not be classed indis- 
criminately with works like the Apocalypse. 
Hence he fails to give a right account of St. 
James’s Epistle and the first of St. Peter. He 
does not reconcile St. Paul and St. James on 
Nor can his 


| ideas about the Acts of the Apostles be ad- 
mitted ; though he says in one place that the 
theology of St. Paul is singularly impoverished 
by his biographer, and that there may be reason 
to question if the writer was really a disciple 
of St. Paul. In this our historian goes some 
way towards the view of Zeller; but he is timid 
and wavers, for he had said before that the 
same author “had made use of the most 
ancient narratives, whether written or ¢tradi- 
tional, without changing in any way their 
primitive character.” Many other things in 
the work seem to us imperfect or erroneous. 
Much is excellent ; much too is questionable. 
Perhaps the book is too long and diffuse. It 
needs condensation and precision. In copious 
exposition an author will almost necessarily 
fail in sharp distinctions, or state what is 
erroneous. Thus he attributes to St. Paul 
the assertion that those refusing to believe 
shall receive eternal death as their penalty, 
which is an unscriptural phrase. In like 
manner the word allegory is unscientifically 
used, Prof. Reuss is an interpreter much 
more than a philosopher, a theologian more 
than a metaphysician. Philosophy and meta- 
physics, however, were not necessary to his 
present task; conscientiousness and knowledge 
were more requisite. But we cannot help 
thinking that a philosophical tendency and 
talent would have benefited the nature and 
method of his exegesis, removing bluntness, 
imparting caution, checking oratorical ful- 
ness, and fashioning sharpness of outline. 
We are surprised to meet with bold broad 
statements, such as “James had no re- 
ference, direct or indirect, to Paul, his pre- 
decessor”; or, “if we consider in a general 
manner the conviction so fully expressed of 
the divinity of the person of the Saviour, we 
should place the two apostles (Paul and John) 
upon the same level”; or again, “Jesus de- 
signed to found a church.” But with all draw- 
backs, and some of them are weighty, the 
work possesses inherent value, proving its 
author’s admirable spirit, and theological grasp 
of the New Testament. Conservative and 
reverent, he is, withal, free and fair, conceding 
much that will offend official orthodoxy. He 
will help many to a better appreciation of 
Biblical theology, and, along with it, to a 
juster apprehension of the inspiration belong- 
ing to the apostles and their associates, 
In some respects his book lags behind the 
conclusions to which a well-established criti- 
cism has come, and reflects opinions which 
will remain the property of the writer him- 
self. Other books must be studied along 
with this, that out of them all the full truth 
may be gathered. They will supplement and 
correct one another. Besides Baur’s ‘ Neu- 
testamentliche Theologie,’ there are Bieder- 
mann’s ‘Christliche Dogmatik,’ Hausrath’s 
‘ Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte,’ Pfleiderer’s 
‘Paulinismus,’ with the contributions of Holtz- 
mann (in Bunsen’s ‘Bibelwerk’), Holsten, 
R. Schmidt, and others, not to speak of the 
somewhat juvenile production of Késtlin on 
the Johannine Lehrbegritf. Though none of 
these has the extensive sweep of Heuss’s, 
all may help to interpret parts of the New 
Testament better than the Strasbourg Pro- 
fessor, whose aim has been more ambitious 
than theirs. The entire subject is far from 
being exhaustively cleared up, and probably 
| cannot be by a single scholar. It is too vast 
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for the powers of one who brings so many 
writings into the first century in obedience tp 
the voice of tradition. Yet the gratitude of 
every friend of the Bible is due to the may 
who, like Reuss, undertakes the work With 
confidence, and sketches it in luminous oy. 
line after his own fashion. 

Little can be said in commendation of the 
editor’s notes, which are generally opposed to 
Reuss, and gencrally wrong. The book had 
been better without them, because, so fay 
from enhancing the value of the original, they 
rather detract from it. The editor’s measuring 
reed is small, and cannot reach up to the 
height of the Professor. A specimen or two 
will show their character. Reuss says truly, 
that the Hebrew code as it exists contains g 
considerable number of books subsequent to 
Ezra; the editor says this is indefensible, 
because there is “a good weight of authority 
on the other side.” eal authority on the 
other side is wanting. In contradiction to 
himself the note-writer, at page 102 of the 
first volume, approves of Reuss’s assignment 
of various Psalms to the age of the Seleucide, 
The Professor asserts that the terms perdvou 
and peravociv are not found in St. John’s 
Gospel, but that he employs instead of them 
yevvnOjvar, The note-writer adds, “ this is a 
misapprehension.” Can a matter of fact be 
a misapprehension? We protest against such 
trifling. It is still more reprehensible for 
the note-writer to insinuate against Reuss his 
readings of the New Testament in favour of 
the wicked’s non-existence after death, as 
though that were their eternal punishment or 
destruction ; an idea equally unscriptural and 
unphilosophical. 

The translation is readable, and does full 
justice to the original. Here and there, new 
words are introduced,—majorat, for example, 
simply retained from the original French; 
others incorrectly spelled, such as metonymy 
and metonymic, which are regularly divested 
of y in the middle ; but such things are slight 
blemishes. We regret to say that the Greek 
of the notes is very incorrect; and that the 
Index is meagre, not to be depended on, and 
altogether unworthy of the book. A full and 
correct Index should have been annexed. The 
French has two excellent ones. 








A Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems: an 
Index to every Word therein contained. By 
Mrs. Horace Howard Furness, (Phil 
adelphia, Lippincott & Co.) 

Tuis work supplies an undoubted want, and, 

we are happy to add, it supplies it in an 

admirable manner. ‘To those who know little 
or nothing of Shakspearean difficulties—of the 
vexed and vexatious questions of authenticity 
that beset the thorough student, or of the per- 
petual troubles that are connected with the 
great dramatist’s vocabulary—it may, perhaps, 
seem a waste of labour to have chronicled with 
all possible pains and accuracy every word that 

occurs in his Poems. The sole use that 2 

Concordance serves for such persons is that 

it enables them to find a quotation. Mrs 

Cowden Clarke’s famous compilation is valu- 

able in their eyes on this account only; and 

such an end may well seem to fail in justifying 
the means, seeing that the means involve 
weariness and painfulness and watching’. 

But far other is the estimate of such produc 
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tions that is made by the student. Familiar 
as he is with the wild assertions incessantly 
yolunteered as to what is Shakspeare’s and 
what is not, he is profoundly grateful for any 
help in analyzing the genuine work of the 

t. The existence of Concordances, and the 
‘ndicious use of them, might have stifled half 
the follies of which many a criticaster has 
been proudly guilty. And the age of critic- 
asters is not past ; perhaps, indeed, it is only 
now fully come. The effrontery of these 
gentry is amazing. They “have no bands” 
in their statements. Conscience never makes 
, coward of them. Now against such persons 
what is the antidote? How are we to dis- 
infect ourselves and get rid of them? The 
unfailing antiseptic is facts. They cannot 
away with facts. Only let facts be laid about 
everywhere, and they will soon be extirpated. 
For them and their kind it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more deadly book than a Concordance. 
It is mere hemlock. “By my troth” they 
“cannot abide the smell of” it. The appear- 
ance, therefore, of a companion volume to that 
of Mrs. Clarke is really a memorable event. 


The new volume is in shape uniform with the 
valuable ‘ Variorum Shakespeare’ now issuing 
by the husband of the compiler. In point of 
typography there is nothing to be desired. 

It contains a record of every word occurring 
in the Poems, even of prepositions and con- 
junctions, in short, of every word without 
exception. The tabulation of the, for instance, 
occupies no less than twenty columns. 

“As it is impossible,” runs the Preface, “to 

limit the purposes for which the language of Shake- 
speare may be studied, or to say that the time will 
not come, if it has not already, when his use of 
every part of speech, down to the humblest con- 
junction, will be criticized with as much nicety as 
has been bestowed upon Greek and Latin authors, 
it seems to me that in the selection of words to be 
recorded, no discretionary powers should be granted 
to the ‘harmless drudge’ compiling a Concordance. 
Within a year or two a German scholar has pub- 
lished a pamphlet of some fifty pages on Shake- 
speare’s use of the auxiliary verb to do, and 
Abbott’s Grammar shows with what success the 
study of Shakespeare’s language in its minutest 
particulars may be pursued. I have, therefore, 
cited in the following pages every word in his 
Poems.” 
Also the number of the line, not only the 
number of the poem, in which each word occurs 
is given, a detail which will save the explorer 
many a minute. In these two respects, Mrs. 
Furness’s work is more exact than that of 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke. In one way it is less 
complete ; but no one will grudge the differ- 
ence, 

“Having adopted,” says Mrs. Furness, “the rule 
of recording every word, I thought it needless 
expenditure of space to insert in every instance 
the entire line in which a word occurs. I have 
given the clause in which the word stands and 
the number of the line, and then, that nothing 
may be wanting to the convenience of the student, 
the Poems themselves are reprinted at the end. 
If in any case the citations appear meagre, the 
original is instantly accessible.” 

Mrs. Furness’s design is most satisfactory ; 
happily, the execution is no less so. Of 
course it is improbable that there are not 
some few errors both of omission and com- 
mission. Mrs. Furness is as conscious of 
this possibility as her “dearest foe”—only 
there cannot be any such monster—could be. 
“As the pages are stereotyped,” she writes, 
“corrections can be made at any time of mis- 





prints, against which it seems no human 
vigilance can guard, and I shall be grateful 
to the kindness that will notify me of them.” 
It would, indeed, be a marvel if every entry 
was faultless, or if no claimant for enrolment 
had been overlooked; for there are some 
33,000 entries, each one consisting of several 
words, and from one to five figures. Surely 
the most “hanging” judge in the world would 
be lenient in such a case, and wink with the 
utmost readiness at an occasional slip of the 
pen or the compositor’s fingers. 
Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 

We say that everybody would be willing to 
show indulgence towards such a minute 
register. Mrs. Cowden Clarke, with all her 
excellence, is not independent of indulgence. 
But we must not speak as if Mrs. Furness 
stood in special need of consideration. So far 
as we have at present used her work, we have 
only found reason to be astonished at the ac- 
curacy with which it is executed. 

We may just add, that by ‘the Poems” 
Mrs. Furness means the pieces usually printed 
along with Shakspeare’s Plays. Some of them 
are not by Shakspeare ; but Mrs. Furness has 
done well, we think, in following the popular 
attribution. Those to whom her Concordance 
will be most useful are in no danger of being 
misguided, 

We heartily thank Mrs. Furness for her 
work. It is a credit to herself, to her sex, 
and to her nation. Properly considered, it 
is a most valuable contribution to true 
Shakspearean study, by the side of which 
much of what passes for Shakspearean lore is 
shown in its full worthlessness. 








Animal Magnetism (Mesmerism) and Arti- 
Jjicial Somnambulism. Being a Complete 
and Practical Treatise on that Science, and 
its Application to Medical Purposes. Fol- 
lowed by Observations on the Affinity exist- 
ing between Magnetism and Spiritualism, 
Ancient and Modern. By the Countess 
C,,*, de St. Dominique. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Wuart the “trinity of stars” may imply mixed 

up with the author’s name on the above title- 

page we are not informed. If it signify a 

*“‘ Dieu me pardonne,” we can only say “ Ainsi 

soit il” to the prayer of Madame la Comtesse. 

It is doubtless of great import, and, on the 

title-page, it reminds us. of the horseshoe nailed 

to country thresholds, which are thereby sup- 
posed to have the power of averting evil in- 
fluences. 

That there were, are, and ever will be, 
more things in Heaven and Earth than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy, we have been 
told by Shakspeare, and doubtless the belief 
is even older than the times of the Prince 
from whose lips our national poet gave it ex- 
pression. We believe this, too, with Hamlet 
and the Countess C,*, de St. Dominique ; 
but we do not accept all the would-be philoso- 
phers say. The practical men are the real 
philosophers. Wheatstone has done more 
with the newly-discovered powers of electricity 
than Mesmer and all the magnetizers or Mes- 
merists who have lived after him, and most 
of whom have made the confusion worse con- 
founded. When Bede tells us of a simple 
Englishman who “did the rope trick,” and 





got out of captivity by it, we laugh at the 
Davenport jugglers and their pupils who 
pretend to do it by spiritual aid, and who 
always make the first knot themselves, the key 
to the mystery which is supposed to be a part 
of Spiritualism. 

Any person who takes up a subject 
seriously has a right to be met seriously, 
and we are disposed so to meet the Countess 
C,,*, de St. Dominique. Her history of mani- 
pulation in ancient times is not a bad one, 
and Plautus would have helped her to in- 
crease her illustrations. When, however, she 
says that “Jesus unquestionably possessed 
in the highest degree the power of emitting 
the medical fluid,” meaning the electrical, we 
are disposed to ask her how she came by that 
knowledge. We agree with her when she 
treats of the public performances of Mesmerists. 
A well-packed crowd of spectators, she says, 
“ emit a large quantity of fluid, whose presence 
is sensibly felt after a certain time, and which 
assists the efforts of the operator.” In a 
crowd of Gods this “ fluid” was called “ celes- 
tial ichor,” and ambrosia was made from it. 
With spectators and audiences packed like 
Norfolk biffins, it is simply carbon, if it be 
nothing worse, and is rather poisonous than 
otherwise. With regard to the performer, 
himself or herself, the Countess says, “the 
magnetizer is bound, from the very beginning 
of the sitting, to assume an air of authority, 
which should preclude all idea of discussion 
or of argument.” He must “ rid the company 
of all noisy, scoffing, chatty people.” If he 
cannot put down those who have the imper- 
tinence to question, he is not to mind either 
their impertinence or their questioning. He 
is to address himself only to the faithful ; in 
short, he is to resemble Archbishop Manning, 
who, when questioned the other day, in the 
Times, as to the soundness of his historical 
incidents, cleverly replied, more suo, that he 
only addressed himself to persons who believed 
what he told them. 

The Countess C,,*, de St. Dominique leads 
us rather a “dance.” We cudgel our brains 
to unravel some of her mystic revelations. We 
make nothing of them. If reception in the 
brother- and sister- hood depend upon under- 
standing, we despair of ever becoming a 
member. At this moment we are nothing 
better than a “ Novice of St. Dominique.” 

In the time of Tertullian there was a famous 
controversy as to the lawfulness of wearing 
wigs. The great writer denounced them on 
laics and churchmen alike, and when they 
wore wigs notwithstanding, Tertullian blew 
them off every one’s head by the solemn 
assurance that the blessing by a priest could 
not possibly pass through the wig to the head ! 
The false hair clogged the benediction. How 
much more effective is magnetism ! 

“The impregnation is not superficial, as some 
people would feel inclined to fancy. Blocks of 
marble have been magnetized and subsequently 
chipped or submitted to the corrosive action of 
acids, broken into pieces, without depriving them 
of their magnetic virtue. Neither has fire nor air 
any effect upon it ; metals after undergoing fusion, 
sheets of paper after being burnt, have still pro- 
duced sleep. The washing process is less efficient 
still, the effect, in a word, only disappearing before 
a regular course of demagnetization.’ 

It is the old story,—‘The scent of the 
roses will hang round it still” But there is 
something oppressive in the idea, that if you 
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burn a paper, over which you have fallen 
asleep, it does not lose the power of stupefying 
you. Even in its ashes lives its wonted 
dullness. On the subject of magnetizing water, 
Madame la Comtesse remarks :— 


“Water is magnetized by directing the tips of 
the fingers towards the surface of the liquid, by 
holding in the hand the vessel containing it, by 
warm insufflation over it, and lastly by discharges 
of fluid from the hand. This water acts somni- 
ferously on those who drink it, only on condition 
that they be under the influence of magnetism. 
Its action is very beneficial in the treatment of 
diseases, as will be seen in another chapter. Pre- 
ference should be given to water that has previously 
been boiled.” 


It must be a comfort to know that if you 
drink the whole of the water without your be- 
coming somniferous, there is something wrong 
in the experimenter ; he has not been suffi- 
ciently magnetized. Well, he thereby avoids a 
peril. Paralysis resulting from magnetization 
takes place subsequently to the operation, but 
it can be cured. Cataleptic people may also find 
a remedy under the magnet ; and, “ for several 
hours after they have been disengaged, you 
will find them in a fit condition to undergo 
the effects of fascination.” 

Fascination! We have all undergone it in 
our time at the will of all-powerful Beauty. 
But if you would behold how Beauty herself 
is subjected to it, why, as the Palais Royal 
showman used to cry, “‘ Montez, voir I’Exposi- 
tion du Cosmorama !”— 


“Tt results from the fact of fascination com- 
pletely depriving the subject of his free will, of 
his autonomy, that the latter is solely at the 
mercy of the operator; and this applies likewise 
to the condition brought about by syncope and 
anesthesia through the use of chloroform. That 
resulting from hysteria is, if possible, of a more 
serious nature still. The precautions prescribed 
by morality are similar in every case; and it is 
evident that a female deprived of her autonomy 
should not be left at the discretion of a man who 
cannot be relied on.” 


The Countess “believes,” she is not quite 
sure, that fascination is powerless “in originat- 
ing affectionate feelings capable of outliving 
the duration of the trance.” Even so, this 
divine perfection of a woman exclaims, “‘ But, 
once more, these are games that must not be 
indulged in.” There is more as to this part 
of the subject, under the head of ‘ Dangers 
of Somnambulism,’ but it may be left to those 
who have curiosity in the matter. In reference 
to the “imposition of hands,” the Countess 
thinks the patriarchs may have imparted mag- 
netic felicity with it. It occurs to us that 
Pope Stephen the Sixth, when he dragged the 
body of Pope Formosus from the grave, ordered, 
among other savage indignities, that the 
fingers used in benediction should be cut off, 
and that he did so that he might unmagnetize 
the blessings those fingers had imposed. 

This matter, however, we leave to the 
Countess C,,*, de St. Dominique, with or 
without her autonomy. After putting our- 
selves into as perfect a state of magnetization 
as we are likely to attain to, we have suc- 
ceeded in mastering the meaning of the triple 
stars. It is two to one that the whole book 
will not make a convert. 











SURNAMES. 

Of Certain English Surnames and their Occa- 
sional Odd Phases when seen in Groups. 
By C. L. Lordan. (Romsey, Lordan ; 
London, Houlston.) 

Mr. LorpANn is known for his at once excep- 

tional and honourable place in literature. 

Some years ago he appeared as the author, 

printer, and publisher of a very clever book, 

not a word of which was ever written. His 

‘Colloquies on Poetry and Poets’ was really 

first composed in the types which he set up, 

to give expression to his thoughts. We are 
glad to find that the “ Colloquies” is in its 
third edition. 

In the present work on English Surnames 
Mr. Lordan, after a pleasant Introduction show- 
ing that surnames are taken from every place, 
quality, circumstance, with a long et cetera 
of life, the earth, the heavens above and the 
waters under the earth, proceeds to arrange the 
surnames in groups. These commence with 
the compounds of ‘‘ man,” and end with a group 
of names from Interrogations and Ejacula- 
tions, the last of which is the appropriate 
name, “ Farewell.” This method, in a less 
laborious way, used to be adopted by minor 
rhymers on the opening of every new parlia- 
ment, to exhibit the strange names of members 
that could be gathered together in groups. 
Here is a sample from some verses on the 
House of Commons in 1837, which ‘ went 
the round of the papers ” at that time :— 
There’s a Walker, a Pryme one, whom no one need 

scoff ; 

There’s a Smith, Miller, Cooper, and Baker ; 

There ’s a Muskett, a French one, that will not go off, 
And a Loch twice as long as Long Acre ; 

There ’s a Kirk, with a Baillie, a Trench and a Hill, 
And a Wolf who came in with a Maule, sir ; 

There ’s Philpotts, all ready your goblets to fill, 

And some very good Poyntz about all sir. 

In another way, one of the chief of the 
minor versifiers played at grouping names,— 
Horace Smith, whose assumed object was to 
prove that— 

Surnames 

Always go by the rule of contraries,— 
and one verse will show how the 
proved it :— 

Mr. Barker’s as mute as a fish in the sea, 

Mr. Miles never moves on a journey, 

Mr. Gotobed sits up till half after three, 
Mr. Makepiece was bred an attorney, 
Mr. Gardener can’t tell a flow’r from a root, 

Mr. Wilde, with timidity, draws back, 

Mr. Ryder performs all his journeys on foot, 

Mr. Foote all his journeys on horseback. 

Mr. Lordan’s book will prove as useful to 
small poets wishing to ring the changes on 
names as a dictionary of rhymes to half-deaf 
would-be Apollos. Of the classification of 
names into groups of colours, callings, &c., 
there is nothing more to be said than that this 
book is chiefly made up of such classification. 
In the notes dropped as the names are gathered 
there is something to glean. We find that 
a name so painful as Gumboil is a corruption 
of the fine-sounding Danish name, Gundbald ; 
as Inchboard is of Ingobert, and Halfyard of 
Alfhard. Worthy of note is it that the last 
Abbess of Romsey Nunnery was Elizabeth 
Ryperose, a name for sonneteers to go mad 
upon in framing amorous conceits. Mr. 
Lordan thinks that the surnames Summer 
and Winter come from Summoner and 
Vintner, in which we hold him to be wrong. 
Dr. Crowne spelt his own name six different 





author 
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ways, and was never certain which was the 
right one. We believe that the late Migs 
O'Neill was equally uncertain, and spelt her 
name in as many ways as Dr. Crowne spelt 
his. Mr. Lordan quotes Mr. Ferguson wit, 
regard to the names, Betty, Moll, Pegg, 
and sundry other names in common parlangs 
applied to the softer sex,—“TI suppose then 
not to be women’s names at all, but ancient 
men’s names.” Mr. Ferguson is also the 
authority for saying that Paramour, Harlot, 
Hussey, Bravo, Scamp, and some others, were 
originally ‘names of great respectability,” 
Then, why were they originally given 
taken? Some of them are still borne by 
very respectable persons, and Paramour jig q 
common name in Kent. Mr. Lordan states 
that “lately in Hampshire persons of the 
name of Gallows, Hemp, and Stretch were 
members of one small household.” Thi 
reminds us of a surname, Hackblock, a name 
borne by undoubtedly “respectable persons,” 
We conclude with reminding Mr. Lordan that 
he has overlooked in his group of names from 
times and seasons the surname of Pentecost, 
which, according to Notes and Queries, is not 
an uncommon surname at the present day, 
Not a few quaint names may be collected 
from the daily papers. It is not long since 
Easterly Rains was in trouble, and Grand 
Riches, in the person of a coachman, appeared 
as a witness in a case of assault ! 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

Charlie Lufton. By G. Cameron. 
for the Author.) 

Lord of Himself. By F. H. Underwood, 
(Boston, U.S., Lee & Shepard; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 

Mr. Cameron met with two London pub 

lishers who spoke well of his book, but would 

not publish it. Accordingly, he was obliged 

(being a watchmaker in a country town) to 

bring it out by subscription, and its twelve six- 

penny parts are now before us. No doubt the 

London publishers knew their business, and 

the author is probably wrong in using hard 

words of publishers in general: it is no busi- 
ness of theirs to play the part of Meecenas, 
nor to buy goods that they cannot sell, merely 
because they happen to be better made than 
goods which they can sell; but we are sorry 
for the taste which it shows on the part of the 
publishers’ customers. If Capt. Marryat, let 
us say, were still alive, and were to write a 
second ‘ Midshipman Easy,’ we wonder whether 
he could get it published without his name on 
the cover. It seems as if the psychological 
analysis school and the mysterious criminal 
school were soon going to have it all their own 
way. The domestic descriptive is fast drop- 
ping into fatuity, and the good old story, with 
no analysis of motives, no subtle diagnosis of 
moral disease, no elaborate and carefully 
evolved plot, is gone, we fear, almost irre- 
trievably—at least, so we should infer from 

Mr. Cameron’s failure with the publishers. 

‘Charlie Lufton’ belongs distinctly to the 

last class. Of course it is far behind Marryat, 

but it is of the same school as such books as 

‘Jacob Faithful,’ and many others which 

people who read novels twenty years ago will 

remember—a mere chronicle of events and 
adventures in the life of the hero, beginning 
from his earliest boyhood, and leaving him, at 
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the end of the story, married to the girl of his 
heart, and dignified with the title of Sir Charles. 
To the last, indeed, we think he had no 
right, for it is not usual for a nephew to 
saeceed his uncle as second baronet ; but we 
qill not object to this, any more than to one 
or two little errors which Mr. Cameron has 
made in the use of foreign and ancient lan- 
mages, for they do not touch its particular 
merits. On the whole, however, his book 
ig excellent from the material point of view 
of grammar and language, and shows a 
remarkable power of self-cultivation in the 
guthor. Certain episodes—such, namely, as 
the hero’s runaway voyage to London, in the 
coasting collier—are well told, and the pic- 
ture of the society of the tradesman class 
is certainly good and true. It would astonish 
sme people to find how little, both in 
language, manners, and subjects of thought, 
the “lower middle” class of such a town as 
the Thorclyffe of the story differ from their 
social superiors. Another point of resem- 
blance to the older form of novel—some 
speculators might say, proving its descent 
from the Scandinavian saga—is the heartless 
way in which personages are let to drop “ out 
of the story,” in some of whom, the hero’s 
cousins, for instance, we have come to take 
an interest. We hope Sir Charles Lufton 
was not too great a man to care to keep up 
his acquaintance with the family of a tailor, 
especially after his professions of Chartist and 
Socialist principles during one part of his 
lif. One or two errors of taste we may 
notice, such as the invention of “ canting” 
surnames, as heralds might say—Mr. Zionall, 
the Methodist, Mr. Dipem, the Baptist, and so 
on; and in his Prospectus, Mr. Cameron mis- 
quotes Shakspeare ; but, as a whole, we can 
give the book a cordial recommendation to 
those who do not fear to be old fashioned. 

Mr. Underwood’s story of life in Kentucky 
thirty years ago will be found interesting by 
most English readers. Of course, no descrip- 
tion of southern life can be complete without 
including, in painful prominence, the subject 
of slavery. Yet the author has contrived, 
although not in the least degree condoning the 
horrors, which, as he shows, were the most 
regular and legitimate result, in certain cases, 
of the system, to avoid anything like sensational 
or exaggerated statement, or any attempt at 
libelling a class which possessed high qualities, 
through a feeling of indignation at the false 
position in which they had involved them- 
selves in regard to the negro. Indeed, the 
studied moderation and liberality of the book 
bring its lesson home the more effectually ; 
when we see that Legrees and other ogres 
were by no means necessary or common 
instruments for the oppression of the slave ; 
but that the normal action of the law in soi- 
disant respectable hands, the embarrassments 
of a family, the sharp practice of an attorney, 
often worked all the misery which hearts of 
common feeling could endure, that the corrup- 
tion engendered by the possession of despotic 
privilege as often ruined the finer as developed 
the more brutal natures amongst the masters ; 
finally, when we see how stout a race of our 
kinsfolk was thus deteriorated, we rise with 
a stronger assurance of thankfulness for a 
Wrong against humanity redressed than that 
With which volumes of sensational writing 
could have inspired us. As for the story, itisa 





homely tale of love in rather primitive regions, 
and is couched, if not in perfect English, in 
classical American. The types of provincial 
character are doubtless genuine, and the 
theorizing of the writer on future problems is 
at least suggestive. 








THE PALATINATE OF DURHAM. 


Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense : the Regis- 
ter of Richard de Kellawe, Lord Palatine 
and Bishop of Durham, 1311-1316. 
Edited by Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 


Sik Tuomas Durrus Harpy has done such 
good service to the cause of our ancient 
national literature, and brought, or helped to 
bring, within reach of all so many long-hidden 
treasures of Chronicles and Annals which 
but for him would still be as rare and as dif- 
ficult of procurement as they were untrust- 
worthy from careless editing when procured, 
that{we may well forgive him for having 
somewhat misapplied both time and labour 
in producing the Durham Register Book. 
That the text of the two volumes, of which 
the second has just been issued under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls, is of 
some value to the historian, whether local or 
insular, no one will venture for a moment to 
deny. Ranging, as do the documents regis- 
tered, over a period of six important years 
in the history of England and her then 
king, ‘‘ Edward son of Edward,” it would be 
impossible that they should fail to demand 
investigation. It is only by carefully keeping 
before him the sparse and scattered items of 
information that such works afford, incidentally 
and secondarily it is true, that the historian 
can build up, so to speak, the finished edifice 
of his more general and comprehensive work. 
But we venture in a kindly spirit to suggest that 
in place of printing hundreds upon hundreds of 
pages of the baldest Latin, which repeat over and 
over again the same stereotyped forms of sen- 
tences and legal sequences, the editor’s chief 
aim, that of giving the reader a view of the 
business transacted by, or mixed up with the 
affairs of, the Palatine Episcopate of Durham, 
from A.D. 1311 to a.p. 1316, would have been 
attained in a much more convenient and com- 
prehensive manner, by a carefully prepared 
breviate or précis of each separately registered 
document, with names of personages and 
places, and even with extracts verbatim in 
cases where the importance of the proceed- 
ings involved appear to demand them. Had 
such a course been pursued, instead of 
wading through three or more volumes of 
text, and two Prefaces and two Indexes at 
least, the reader would have had, in all pro- 
bability, one handy volume, containing all 
necessary information, and complete with a 
single index. 

But Dis aliter visum, and the best has been 
done under the circumstances. The Preface 
to the first volume is a valuable piece of his- 
torical writing, fully up to the usual standard 
of Sir Thomas Hardy’s work; and we may 
perhaps be the more inclined to linger over 
it, as it is by far the most interesting part 
of the contents of the two volumes. The 
chronological account of the erection of the 
see of Durham, of the gradual acquisition of 
palatine jurisdiction by the bishops, their 
lengthy tenure of the extra-episcopal functions, 





and of the merging of all secular privileges into 
the crown after an enjoyment of them by the 
occupants of the see for more than a thousand 
years, are the principal points put forward by 
the learned editor with so graphic a pen and 
in language so terse, that one would almost 
fancy that Sir Thomas Hardy has caught, from 
long acquaintance with the monastic historians, 
some of their own peculiarities of diction, 
some of their fire and simplicity of style com- 
bined with an ease and fluency of words, 
which charm the reader no less than they do 
honour to the writer. 

Sir Thomas Hardy, in his account of St. 
Aidan, appears to have overlooked the definite 
assertion of William of Malmesbury, one of 
the most veracious of our medieval historio- 
graphers, that on the removal of Paulinus, 
Archbishop of York, to Rochester three 
“Scotti,” that is Irish missionary immigrants, 
Aidan, Finan, and Colman, exercised archi- 
episcopal functions in the province, although 
they did neither receive the pall, or symbol of 
archiepiscopal dignity, nor reside in the 
metropolitan city, but preferred, whether from 
choice or necessity does not appear, to abide 
in the island of Lindisfarne, the cradle of the 
Durham see :—‘‘ Nec pallio nec urbis nobili- 
tate voluerunt attolli, in insula Lindisfarnensi 
delitescentes.” Beda also, and the anonymous 
‘ Life of St. Aidan,’ tell us that Aidan governed 
the see of York and all the Northumbrian 
churches for seventeen years; and, indeed, the 
editor himself, in his valuable ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue of MSS. relating to the Early His- 
tory of Great Britain,’ Vol. L., p. 247, repeats 
the statement. Of the three Scotti, the last, 
Colman, being convicted by the Romanizing 
Wilfrid of celebrating the Festival of Easter 
according to an erroneous system of calcula- 
tion, gave place to that illustrious church 
luminary at York. Ceaddi occupied the pro- 
vince, when Wilfrid, for a short period, lost his 
position. Ultimately the province of York 
was split into two, a new bishopric being 
erected, about A.D. 678, at Hexham, Cotem- 
porary with these was the see of Lindisfarne, 
where Aidan, Finan, Colman, Tuda, and Eata 
reigned in turn supreme over church matters. 
The last of these administered, as it were in 
commendam, the see of Hexham, so that we 
get, by combining the statements of William 
of Malmesbury with the results worked out by 
the Rev. W. Stubbs in his ‘Registrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum,’ the following scheme of episcopal 
succession in the north of England during a 
confused period of early ecclesiastical his 
tory :— 

Paulinus, consecrated Archbishop of York, a.r 


625. 

Aidan, (Arch-) Bishop of (York and Bishop at 
Lindisfarne, 4.D. 635. 

Finan, ditto, a.p. 651. 

Colman, ditto, a.p. 661. 

Tuda, Bishop of Lindisfarne, a.p. 664. 

} Ceaddi, Archbishop of York, a.p. 664. 
Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, a.p. 664. 

Bosa, Archbishop of York, a.p. 678, the Arch- 
bishopric being henceforth filled in the regular 


way. 
Eata, Bishop of Lindisfarne and of Hexham, a.p. 
678. 


—On the death of Eata the two sees are 
carried on by a separate and independent series 
of prelates. An exception is indeed caused 
by Wilfrid’s movements which create some 
confusion, but the Fasti of that pontiff are 
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rightly indicated by Mr. Stubbs thus :—Arch- 
bishop of York, a.p. 669-678; restored, 
686-692; Bishop of Leicester, 692-705; 
Bishop of Hexham, 705-709 (date of his death). 

From the very first, it would appear that 
the see of Durham was fortunate in obtain- 
ing the favour of kings. The extensive 
grants of land which were lavishly heaped 
upon the bishops by those who perhaps had 
little else to give, although much of it may be 
of trifling comparative value at the time of the 
gift, gradually and steadily increased in value 
until the revenues of the archbishopric assumed 
vast and almost regal proportions. King 
Oswald’s munificent endowment excited the 
emulation of succeeding kings; and the 
sanctity of Bishop Cuthbert, which was mira- 
culously indicated, both during his life and 
after his death, undoubtedly, in a large pro- 
portion of instances, was the direct cause of the 
conversion of the people, which fully repaid 
the secular government, by the ameliorated 
manners and softened characters of the in- 
habitants of that wild and fierce country. 

At page xx, the editor cites a charter which 
is certainly a medieval forgery, and indeed 
is acknowledged by him to be so, although, 
as he says, there can be no doubt that the 
donation mentioned in the charter was duly 
made. The document in all probability owes 
its origin to Bishop Anthony Bek’s desire to 
carry back the Palatinate to the earliest times 
when he was producing his evidence relating 
to Palatinate rights before the Parliament in 
the time of Edward the First. But Sir 
Thomas Hardy has apparently failed to per- 
ceive that another charter, which he gives at 
page xxxiii, owes its origin to some equally 
suspicious cause. It is to be regretted that he 
does not give the reference to the original 
source whence the charter, alleged to be the 
grant of King Henry the First to Bishop 
Rannulf, is derived ; and the numerous errors 
in its text must be attributed to the want of 
careful revision of the press. We notice gud 
for quas, sua for suam, per cursum for percur- 
sum, ’suetudines for consuetudines, mew for mea, 
Lundon, Ag'la for Aquila, Lincoln for Lincolia. 
The original charter is preserved among the 
muniments of the Cathedral, and we wish the 
editor had examined it with his own eyes, for, 
had he done so, he could hardly have failed to 
feel great doubts of its authenticity. There 
are three distinctly different points which 
cause suspicion. Firstly, the handwriting is 
unlike that of the age, and the document has 
a bizarre and unwonted appearance when placed 
beside the many others which are yet preserved 
in the Cathedral Library ; secondly, the mere 
fact of a date being expressed by years of the 
Incarnation in a genuine charter of this period 
is so exceedingly unusual (if, indeed, it ever 
occurs) that the date a.p. 1109 therein con- 
tained alone suffices to shake our confidence 
in the instrument in a remarkable degree. 
Curiously enough, another charter, bearing 
date of the same year, 1109, is preserved 
among the Harleian Collection in the British 
Museum, and in this also there are strong 
external or palzographic, and internal or 
historical, evidences which condemn it as a 
fabrication of a later date than the events it 
professes to record. Lastly, we arrive at the 
third and, as we think, most evident and 
conclusive proof, one applying with equal force 
to the Durham and to the Harley charter, 





which is to be obtained from a study of the 
series of seals employed by Henry the First. 
We must, however, premise that although 
the actual charters are forgeries, or, to speak 
more cautiously, later medizval deeds sealed 
in some surreptitious way with the king’s 
great seal, the main facts mentioned in their 
respective texts are by no means to be dis- 
credited, or their tenor disallowed ; and, of 
course, if the Durham charter as printed here 
is found on any contemporary roll or record, 
there is an end at once to the possibility of its 
improper fabrication. Still we find both the 
Durham and the Harley charter sealed with 
the third type of Henry’s seal, which strong 
evidence shows was probably not used after 
A.D. 1106, and certainly not after May a.p. 
1108. For in 1106 an important change in 
the royal style or title took place consequent 
upon the capture of Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy at Tenchebray, Henry immediately 
assuming his brother’s title, and placing it for 
the first time upon the reverse of his seal of 
the fourth type. This fourth type seals a 
charter extant to this day in the Durham 
Episcopal Archives, directed by the King to 
Gerard, Archbishop of York, who died on the 
21st of May, a.p. 1108, a year before the 
pretended date of the two charters which we 
have discussed. The history of these seals is 
contained in the Journal of the British Arche- 
ological Association, 1873. 

The account of the gradual acquisition of 
Palatine rights by the Bishops of Durham 
occupies a large portion of the Editor’s work, 
and he has left little evidence unweighed 
and few points affecting this interesting 
question unexamined. From what is brought 
together from various sources for our con- 
sideration, it appears that these extra-episcopal 
rights, termed jura regalia, were not so 
much due to one monarch’s munificence as to 
a long series of grateful donors and equally 
grateful recipients, who were by no means 
always careful to refrain from usurpations and 
encroachments. Although it is quite possible 
that King Ceolwulf may have conferred upon 
the see, when resigning possession of his 
earthly crown at the altar of Lindisfarne for 
the prospective inheritance of a more stable 
and heavenly prerogative, royal rights, which 
originated the jura regalia of the Palatinate, 
yet exact history and the opinions of the ablest 
lawyers of many ages rather point to a grant 
made to the Bishop by the Danish monarch 
of Northumbria, Guthred, of the entire tract 
lying between the Tyne and the Wear “cum 
jure regali,” and to King Alfred’s confirmation 
of the grant “cum regalitate,” as the first 
beginnings of this extraordinary power. 
Bishop Bek, a man with a statesmanlike inte- 
rest far in advance of his era, did more 
towards the consolidation of the jurisdiction 
of the Palatinate than any who came before 
or after him. 

From the unbroken chain of evidence, 
which Sir Thomas Hardy weighs with the im- 
partiality becoming so able an editor, it would 
have been refreshing to have turned at times 
to the elucidation of small points affecting 
other interests: as, for example, to adjust the 
exact relationship of Hugh de Pudsey to King 
Stephen, who, in a charter, calls him zepos, 
although neither Sandford, nor Anderson, nor 
Bouillet gives any scheme of descent connect- 
ing these two personages. Again, the tragic 





i 
death of Bishop Walker, which reads in 
Malmesbury’s ‘Gesta’ like a chapter out of 
Livy, is left unrecorded by the editor, although 
this prelate was, perhaps, the first who wx 
“ DUX pariter provincie et episcopus.” Selden’; 
quotation, too, given at p. lviii, respecti 
the name of Cuthberti Terra, applied by monks 
and others to Durham, receives confirmation 
from the anonymous treatise on, or rather list 
of, monasteries compiled in the thirteenth 
century, and generally attributed to Gervaise 
of Canterbury, in which Durham and North. 
umberland monasteries are grouped under the 
heading of Terra Sancti Cuthberti. 

The volumes before us are fully up to the 
standard of the series of which they form, 
part, and they will find, without doubt, 4 
welcome at the hands of the vast array of 
searchers after biographical, topographical, and 
ethical facts connected with our forefathers. 
and while we feel grateful to Sir Thomas 
Hardy for this his latest production, we owe 
no small thanks to the indefatigable Mr. (, 7, 
Martin, of the Record Office, whose hand 
must frequently have felt weary with the 
tedious task of transcribing the text. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Francis, in By Lake and River (Fidd 
Office), has compiled from his personal experience, 
a very readable guide to the salmon and trout 
fisheries of Scotland. It is not comprehensive nor 
condensed enough to be a real angler’s guide, but 
the qualities which would probably have rendered 
it more generally useful are just those which 
would have greatly deducted from its literary 
merit, and from its value as a pleasant reminder 
to many a sportsman of scenes of past enjoyment, 
The accuracy of a book which treats of so many 
different waters, many of them private property, 
and inaccessible to the generality of the craft, can 
only be verified by the partial experience of indi- 
vidual readers; as far as our own knowledge 
extends, we should say the author’s remarks were 
thoroughly trustworthy. He is very full upon all 
points connected with the sport in each locality, 
is as earnest as might have been expected on 
wider questions of the interests of the fish and 
their consumers, graphic in description, modest as 
to his own exploits, and by a judicious and mode- 
rate intermixture of jest and anecdote, has pre 
duced a readable book, as well as a treatise of 
— on the branch of sport with which it 

eals. 


WE have received a handbook, published by 
Routledge & Sons, and compiled by Mr. Holds- 
worth, on the Licensing Acts, of which it gives all 
the unrepealed portions. 


Miss Cotter has brought out, through Messrs. 
Hill & Sons, of Bedford, a reprint of the collection 
of Services and Prayers, published at Calcutta by 
the Brahmo Somaj. 


We have on our table Manufacturing Arts in 
Ancient Times, by J. Napier (Hamilton & Adams), 
—On the Rate of Mortality at Early Periods of 
Life, the Age at Marriage, the Number of Children 
to a Marriage, the Length of a Generation, &c., im 
the Upper and Professional Classes, by C. Ansell, 
jun. (Layton),—Notes on Surgical Nursing, by J. 
H. Barnes (Churchill),— Tables showing the Screws 
that can be Cut on Slide Lathes, by H. L. (Spon),— 
Practical Notes on Marine Surveying and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy, by Capt. R. C. Mayne, R.N. 
(Pctter),—Collection of Italian and English Dia- 
logues, by A. Lanari (Triibner),—The Life and 
Correspondence of the Rev. John Clowes, M.A., 
edited by T. Compton (Longmans),—Little Live 
and a Great Love, by F. Wilford (Masters),—Tim 
Pippin, by R. Quiz (Henderson),—Fairydom, by 
S. Holland (Henderson),—The Millennium: 4 
Poem, by E. F. Hughes (Portland, Hughes),—A 
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—— 
Popular Commentary on the New Testament, by 
Whedon, D.D., Vol. II. (Hodder & Stough- 


rh __Fragmentary Illustrations of the History 
of the Book of Common Prayer, edited by 


> Jacobson, D.D. (Murray),—Questions on the 
on by the author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ 
(Mozley), —Questions on the Epistles, by the 
author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ (Mozley),—The 
Taxes of the Apostolic Penitentiary, by R. Gib- 
bings, D.D. (Dublin, M‘Gee),— The Spiritual 
Function of a Presbyter in the Church of England, 
by J. Notrege,. A.M. (King),—A View of the Pro- 
phecies of Daniel, Zechariah, and the Revelation, 
by M. E. H. (Macintosh),—and Canti di Vincenzo 
Ghinassi (Florence, Le Monnier). Among New 
Editions we have Tables for Calculating the Values 
of Interest-Products, by C. Chambers (Long- 
mans),—Philosophy, Science, and Revelation, by 
the Rev. C. B. Gibson (Longmans),—La Prusse et 
la France devant V Histoire (Paris, Amyot),—and 
Cavour et VEglise Libre dans Etat Libre, by A.Véra 
(Paris, Bailliere). Also the following Pamphlets: 
St. Peter at Rome, by J. S. M‘Corry, D.D. (Burns 
& Oates),— The Jesuit in the Nineteenth Century, by 
J.8. M‘Corry, D.D. (Burns & Oates),—Handbook 
for the City of Lichfield and its Neighbourhood, by 
J. Hewitt (Lichfield, Lomax),—Dr. Livingstone 
and the Royal Geographical Society, by W. D. 
Cooley (Dulau),—England’s Maritime Supremacy 
Endangered, by H. N. Mozley, M.A. (Butter- 
worths),— Competition or Co-operation, by C. H. B. 
Hambly (Hamilton & Adams),—Hints on Public 
Health, by H. J. Alford,—On the Use of Strychnine 
in Epilepsy and Kindred Nervous Affections, by 
W. Tyrrell (Hardwicke),—On Therapeutic Progress 
in Relation to Therapeutic Methods, by J. B. Yeo 
(Harrison),— Sulphur in Iceland, by C. C. Blake 
(Spon),—The Paleolithic Age Examined, by N. 
Whitley (Hardwicke),—Spiritualism, the Modern 
Mystery, by H. Venman,—The Varying Tactics 
of Scepticism during the last 150 Years, by 
the Rev. R. Thornton, D.D. (Hardwicke),—The 
Financial Position of Uruguay, by G. J. 
Gardner (Wilson), — British Hepatice, by B. 
Carrington, Parts I. and II. (Hardwicke), — 
Barth and its Story, by F. Pimm (Whittaker),— 
The Sea King, by F. Pimm (Worthing, Loveday), 
—Pope’s Essay on Man (Chambers),—A Book of 
Metrical Litanies (Rivingtons),—The Language of 
Christ, by the Rev. J. B. Goldberg (Bagster),— 
Sammlung Gemeinverstandlicher W issenschaftlicher 
Vortraige, by R. Virchow and Fr. v. Holtzendorff, 
Parts 199 to 205 (Berlin, Habel),— Deutsche Zeit- 
und Streit- Fragen, by Fr. v. Holtzendorff and W. 
Oncken, Parts 38 to 40 (Berlin, Habel),—Dvie Ad- 
ministration Andrew Jackson’s in threr Bedeutung 
fiir die Entwickelung der Demokratie in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, by Dr. H. V. 
Holft (Williams & Norgate),— Shakespeare und die 
Neweste Kritik, by Dr. W. Wagner (Williams & 
Norgate),—L’ Egoisme, Poéme en 12 Chants Pré- 
cidé de CInvoquant Prologue, by L’Innominato 
(Rome), — Ein Beitrag zur Ueberlieferung der 
Gregorlegende, by H. Bieling (Berlin, Pickert),— 
Hoch- und Nieder- Deutsches Worterbuch der Mitt- 
leren und Neueren Zeit, by L. Diefenbach and E. 
Wiilcker, 2 Parts (Williams & Norgate),—The 
English Language Spelled as Pronounced, by G. 
Withers (Trubner),—The French and Prussian 
Cavalry in the Battle near Vionville and Mars La 
Tour, by Major Kaehler, translated by T. H. 
Smith (Mitchell),— Consolidation of the Royal 
Forces, by W. W. Ford, M.A. (King), 
Our Indian Difficulties, by R. H. Elliott (Ridg- 
way),—The Sewage Question, by 8. W. Rich,— 
Thoughts on the House of Lords, by a Farmer’s 
Son (Macintosh),— The Narrative of Henri Roche- 
fort (Weldon),—A uricular Confession and Particu- 
lar Absolution, by H. Howarth, B.D.(Rivingtons),— 
Remarks on the New Doctrine of the Real Objective 
Presence as Propounded by the Ritualists, by the 
Rey. J. Milner, B.A. (Longmans),—Senates and 
Synods, their Respective Functions and Uses ; with 
Reference to the “Public Worship Regulation 
Bul,’ by C. Wordsworth, D.D. (Rivingtons),— 
Oficial Correspondence on the Lowrenco-Marques- 
Delagoa Bay Question (King),—Spiritual Expe- 





riences, No. 2 (Manchester, Heywood),—La Reine, 
a Coronation Budget for 1874, edited by J. E. O. 
Hammond,—The Word and the Work, by the 
Rev. H. Housman (Masters),—Milton’s Il Pense- 
roso (Oxford, Clarendon Press),—The Angel of 
Love, and other Poems, by Zero (Birmingham, 
Corns & Rylett),— and Zur Orthographischen 
Frage, by H. Erdmann (Hamburg, Meissner). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Theology. 

Arnold's (T.) Sermons, new edit. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 7/ cl. 
Gibson’s (Rev. C. B.) Philosophy, Science, and Revelation, 

2nd edit. cr. Svo. 7/6 cl. 
Kingsley’s (C.) David, Five Sermons, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Lectionary Bible divided into Sections, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Mill’s Analysis of Pearson on the Creed, 4th edit. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Spurgeon’s (C. H.) The Interpreter, 4to. 25/ cl. 
Sunday Magazine, Vol. 1874, royal 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Wilkinson’s (J. B.) Mission Sermons, 3rd Series, 12mo. 6/ cl. 


Fine Art. 
D’Anvers’s (N.) Elementary History of Art, cr. Svo. 12/6 cl. 
Music. 
Westrop’s (T.) Fourteen Favourite Pieces for the Pianoforte, 1/ 


History. 
Burnet’s (Rt. Rev. G.) History of his Own Times, n. ed. 3/6 cl. 
Clowes's (Rev. J.) Life and Correspondence, edited by T. 
Compton, cr. Svo. 6/ cl. 
Original Lists of Persons of Quality, 1600-1700, edited by J. C, 
Hotten, cr. 4to. 38/ cl. 


’ Geography. 

Collins's Selected Atlas of Political and Physical Geography, 3/6 

Hughes's (W.) Geography of British Empire, new edit. 5/ cl. 

Merridew’s Guide to Boulogne-sur-Mer, 4th edit. 1/3 swd. 

Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Yorkshire, 2nd ed. 12/ cl. 

Philology. 

Allen’s (J. B.) Elementary Latin Grammar, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Ciceronis Epistolae Selectae, by Watson, 12mo. 4/ cl. 

Collins’s Academic Progressive Reader, 6th Book (for Girls), 2/ 

Demosthenes, Select Private Orations, with English Notes by 
Paley and Sandys, Part 1, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Hachette’s French Reader, Modern Authors, Vol. 4, 2/ cl. 

Morris's (Rev. R.) Elementary Lessons in Historical English 
Grammar, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 

New French-English Dictionary, on the Basis of Nugent's, 1/cl. 

Nunns’s (T. J.) First Latin Reader, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

White’s Grammar-School Classics, St. John’s Gospel, 1/6 cl. 





Science. 
Child’s First Book of Natural History, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Rankine’s (W. J. M.) Manual of Civil Engineering, 10th ed. 16, 
Thompson’s (J. A.) Free Phosphorus in Medicine, Svo. 7/6 cl. 


General Literature. 
Aunt Louisa’s London Toy-Books, Picture Puzzle Alphabets, 1/ 
Child’s Own Magazine, Vol. 1874, royal 16mo. 1/ bds. 
Clifford's (J.) George Mostyn, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Coleridge's (S. T.) Specimens of Table-Talk, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. Ip. 
Edgeworth’s (M.) Popular and Moral Tales, n. ed. 2 vols. 3/ ea. 
Edgeworth's (M.) Tales and Novels, 10 vols new edit. 30 cl. 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s Story of a Peasant, illus. 12mo. 5, cl. 
Hope's (A. R.) Annual, the Day after the Holidays, 3/6 cl. 
Gulliver's Travels, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Kind Words, 1874, 4to. 3/ bds. 
Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Tales of the Sea, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Merry Elves, or Little Adventurers in Fairy Land, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Russell’s (W. C.) Book of Table-Talk, cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 
Sea Breezes, by Author of ‘ Knights of the Frozen Sea,’ 3/6 cl. 
Travellers’ Tales, by Author of * Busy Bee,’ cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Tuck’s Within the Wicket Gate, royal 16mo. 1/6 cl. 
War Office List, 1874, 8vo. 4/6 swd. 
Warne’s Juvenile Drolleries, Nine Niggers More, 4to. 1/ swd. 
Wight’s (J.) Mornings at Bow Street, 12mo. 2) bds. 








A SLEEP SONG. 

Our readers will no doubt peruse with interest 
at the present moment the following characteristic 
verses by the late Mr. Sydney Dobell. 

Sister Simplicitie 

Sing sing a song to me 
Sing me to sleep. 

Some legend low and long 
Slow as the summer song 
Of the dull Deep. 


Some legend long and low 
Whose equal ebb and flow 

To and fro creep 

On the deep marge of grey 
*Tween the soul's night and day, 
Washing awake away 

Into asleep. 


Some legend low and long 
Never so weak or strong 

As to let go 

While it can hold this heart 
Withouten sigh or smart, 

Or as to hold this heart 
When it sighs “No.” 

Some long low swaying song, 
As the swayed shadows long 
Sway to and fro, 

Where thro’ the crowing cocks 
And by the swinging clocks 
Some weary mother rocks 
Some weary woe. 





Sing up and down to me 
Like a dream-boat at sea 
So and still so, 
Float thro’ the “then ” and “ when” 
Rising from when to then 
Sinking from then to when 
While the waves go. 
Low and high, high and low, 
Now and then, then and now, 
Now, now ; 
And when the now is then and when the then is now, 
And when the low is high and when the high is low 
Low, low ; 
Let me float, let the boat 
Go, go ; 
Let me glide, let me slide 
Slow, slow ; ‘ 
Gliding boat, sliding boat 
Slow, slow ; 
Glide away, slide away 
» 80. 








CRIMINALITY OF ANIMALS. 

THE condemnation of a bull to the gallows for 
the crime of murder is by no means a singular 
example of the eccentricities of ancient legislation, 
at least in France. For instance, on the 4th of 
June, 1094, a pig was hanged from a gibbet near 
Laon for devouring the babe of one Jéhan Lenfant, 
a cow-herd. Again, on the 10th of January, 1457, 
a sow and her six sucklings were charged with 
murder and homicide on the person of one Jéhan 
Martin, of Savigny, when the former was found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged by the hind 
feet from the branch of a tree. As for the pig- 
lings, in default of any positive proof that the 
had assisted in mangling the deceased, althoug 
covered with blood, they were restored to their 
owner on condition that he should give bail for 
their appearance should further evidence be forth- 
coming to prove their complicity in their mother’s 
crime. That individual, however, declined to 
become in any way answerable for the conduct 
of such ill-bred animals, which were thereupon 
declared forfeited,—not to the nts of the mur- 
dered child, but to the noble damsel, Katerine de 
Bernault, Lady of Savigny. Yet again, on the 
2nd of March, 1552, the Chapter of Chartres, after 
due investigation of the circumstances, sentenced 
a pig, that had killed a girl, to be hanged from 
a gallows erected on the very spot polluted by the 
bloody deed. Even so late as the year 1612 a pi 
was convicted of having worried to death ae 
partially devoured a child, fourteen to fifteen 
months old, the son of a mason residing at Molin- 
chart, also within the jurisdiction of Laon. “ Pour- 
quoy, et en horreur et détestation dudit cas, avons 
ordonné que ledict porcq sera mené et conduit par 
Yexécuteur de la haute justice au lieu des fourches 
patibulaires dudict Molinchart, pour illec étre 
assommé, bruslé, et réduit en cendres, par nostre 
sentence, jugement, et par droit.” Nor was this 
all. Animals were liable to spiritual censures as 
well as to penal sentences. In 1120 we find the 
Bishop of Laon excommunicating a swarm of cater- 

illars in the same terms which the Council of 

heims had employed, in the preceding year, in 
denouncing priests who indulged in the sin of 
matrimony. Still later, in 1516, the Courts of 
Troyes, complying with the prayers of the inhabit- 
ants of Villenoxe, admonished the caterpillars by 
which that district was then infected to take 
themselves off within six days, on pain of being 
declared “ accursed and a . . 








NEW SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 

Ir the “Subscriber” who writes about this 
Society in your issue of Saturday last will publish 
his name, we undertake that a full answer shall 
be given to his allegations. The very proper rule 
of ignoring anonymous communications may, per- 
haps, sometimes be disregarded; but “A Sub- 
scriber” makes such serious charges, and worse 
insinuations, in his letter, that no honourable man 
could wish it to be noticed so long as the writer 
screens himself behind the anonymous. 

Frepk. J. Furniva., Director 
Artur G, Syeterove, Hon. Sec. 
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PALAIO-ARAMAIC INSCRIPTIONS. 

In classifying the inscriptions on the Syrian 
Pottery under four heads, an exception has to be 
made in favour of numbers 330 and 331 of the 
first, or Berlin Catalogue, in which occur types 
not to be found either in the remainder of the 
inscriptions here described on the coins, or on the 
Diban stone. 
Aramaic characters ; the first and fourth of which 
- are in relief, and appear to have been formed with 
stamps ; while the remainder are indented. Three 
lines, of which I have not received copies, but 
_ which are said to be Nabathean, follow. In the 
second urn, the neck, on which these Nabathean 
types are found in the first vase, is wanting. The 
¢c ter of these inscriptions is so anomalous, the 
permanent types being so distinct, and the variable 
types so abnormal, that I defer any comment 
until further advice. It must not be forgotten 
that, while each object requires the most patient 
investigation and testing, as if it were the only 


The first of these bears six lines of | 


one of its class, and as if its authenticity were, in 
the first instance, an entirely open question, the 
value of the comparative results of a group of 
inscriptions is much increased by each fresh speci- 
men. Those types, therefore, which at first appear 
anomalous, may hereafter be fully explained by 
the light of new discoveries. 


With this reserve, it may now be convenient 


| to place before the readers of the Athenwum a 


| conspectus of the various alphabets. 


I have 


| drawn in parallel columns the twenty-two letters 


of the Chaldaic, or square Hebrew alphabet ; the 
corresponding letters, collected from the entire 
range of the Jewish coinage, as at present either 
figured, or existing in the British Museum ; the 
published characters of the Diban stone, or Mesa 


| stele; and the chief types of the inscriptions 


now before me. It is unnecessary to add that 
this conspectus now appears for the first time, and 
that, although it may be capable of subsequent 
enlargement, it is, at present, tolerably exhaustive. 
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It will be found on studying the preceding table 
that a wider range of form occurs on the coins 
than in either of the other alphabets, Letters 
which are almost invariable in the latter, assume 
modified forms in some of the former. Thus the 
dal has generally a short tail, although at times jt 
is not easy to see whether this is intentional, q 
only a result of rude work. The he has a crog 
bar, sometimes above, and sometimes below, which 
makes it resemble its equivalent, the Roman Ez 
The vaw assumes altogether different forms, The 
zain more closely resembles the Roman or the 
Italian Z. The cheth loses its horns; and on the 
coins of Alexander the First has sometimes g 
depressed and elongated form. The mim varig 
much. The fourth example, which more near} 
resembles the peculiar mim of the Diban stone than 
any other example of this letter has been found to 
do, occurs on a coin of Antigonus, from which 
I have also taken the last (and inverted) nun, and 
the elongated cheth. The spiral arrangement of 
the legends on the coins of this prince is, however 
so fantastic that it is difficult to tell which side of 
a letter is to be taken as uppermost. The yod, 
which stands third in the column, is also from the 
coins of the same prince. We thus obtain positive, 
and very precious, information as to the date of 
this particular modification of the Aramaic alpha. 
bet, which is determined at about B.c. 30. 

A letter, which looks like a zain set on the top of 
a staff, and the first form of the caph, are from the 
coins of Hyrcanus the First, on which also occurs 
the omega-shaped shin. This modification of type 
therefore prevailed about n.c. 130. 

The fourth form of aleph, in the second column, 
the unique tsadi, the tall cheth, and the hor- 
zontally elongated ain, are taken from the coins of 
Eleasar, some of which possess the additional 
peculiarity of being written from left to right, 
The influence of the Greek spirit, through Egypt, 
on the taste of Palestine, under the rule of this 
splendid Pontiff, is curiously illustrated by these 
numismatic types. We thus obtain a third deter. 
mination of date, viz., about B.c. 270. 

It is by patient comparison of this kind that 
we may hope, in due time, to be able so clearly to 
trace the historic variation of the original Aramaic 
types of letters, at least as far as the local influence 
of Jerusalem extended, as to throw a hitherto un- 
known light on the distinctive dates, both of the 
anonymous coins and of other monumental inscrip- 
tions. 

I have not had time to attempt a systematic 
decipherment of the 118 inscriptions before me. 
One remark, however, I may venture. Those 
which appear, at the first glance, to be the most 
diabolical scrawls (it is impossible to avoid the 
expression) are those which yield with the greatest 
readiness to the picklock of patience. There are, 
indeed, many of the cursive or ligatured inscrip- 
tions which, coupling two letters together in one 
place, and four or five in another, and interspersing 
them with single letters, require as much study, to 
divide into words, as do the inscriptions in single 
letters. But in other cases each complex hiero- 
glyphic represents a word. These are often well- 
known Aramaic words, the relation of which to 
their Hebrew equivalents is also known. Thus 
we find 0x), haurire, on a drinking vesssel; 
mx, pistrinwm, on a vase ; "7xXn, the name of the 
goddess Athor, upon a crescent ; and so many 
other well-known Chaldaic words that, instead of 
saying that the inscriptions are illegible, I am dis 
posed to wonder, when remembering the character 
of the attack made on the authenticity of the pot- 
tery, that it has not been said that the references 
of the words to the objects on which they occur 
were too obvious, and that the latter were, for that 
reason, palpable forgeries. 

I have reproduced one of the shortest and most 
complete of these linked or cursive inscriptions. 
It occurs on an object in the form of a sword- 
blade, the probable purpose of which was for sus- 
pension in a temple as a votive offering, or in 
a tent or house as a charm. At first sight it cer 
tainly is not easily legible. 
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It picks to pieces thus :—- 


mss mass $sa 


And reads “ But God, (or compared to God) no Lord 
igseen.” A legend not inappropriate, and recalling 
the frequent “‘La el lah illa alléh” so familiar to 
the Eastern traveller at the present day. 

It is only just to those German scholars on 
whose advice, given after careful examination of 
the objects in question, a Government not usually 
accused of hasty extravagance has paid a consi- 
derable sum to secure the first collection for its 
national museum, to correct one or two misappre- 
hensions as to the material on which these inscrip- 
tions are found. 

The clay has been stated to be identical with 
that used by the Jerusalem potters." But every 
variety of terra cotta occurs in the collection. 
Some is red, hard, and in good condition. Some 
is grey and crumbling, with letters nearly effaced. 
Some is red on the exterior, but black and porous 
within, as if ashes had been mixed with the clay 
before burning. Some is black throughout, and 
covered with a degraded ochreous crust. Attempts 
have been made to produce fac-simile terra cotta 
at Jerusalem, but they have entirely failed. 

The saltpetre which effloresces from some of these 
objects—by the persistence of which process one of 
the red jars in the first collection was ultimately 
destroyed—has been asserted to be superficial only. 
But objects have been carefully washed and dried 
for the purpose of being drawn, and have subse- 
quently become covered with efflorescing salts under 
the very hands of the artist. How long it takes 
terra cotta to assume the aspect of extreme age, to 
moulder, or to become saturated with salts, is a 
matter which I leave to those familiar either with 
the craft of the potter, or with the ceramic collec- 
tions now existing in the various European capitals, 
to point out. R. 

*,* We publish this communication under the 
same reserves as we made when printing R.’s 
former letter. 








NOTES FROM THE UNITED STATES. 

By far the most valuable book published for some 
months by Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, 
is 0. B. Frothingham’s ‘ Life of Theodore Parker.’ 
Every great Englishman is known to every intelli- 
gent American, but it cannot be said with equal 
truthfulness that every great American is known 
to every intelligent Englishman. Dame Britannia 
has not yet made up her mind to acknowledge 
more than commercial relationship with Brother 
Jonathan, consequently some of the cleverest 
members of Jonathan’s family are as unknown to 
the old world as though they had never existed. 
It is a pity for the old world. We of the new 
seize upon brains wherever found, and are thankful 
for them. Archbishop Manning, Mr. Martineau, 
Dean Stanley, Mr. Stopford Brooke, are clerical 
lights that illuminate the western horizon. How 
many in England ever heard of Octavius B. Froth- 
ingham? Yet he is as intellectual as Manning, far 
broader than Martineau, and more humane than 
Stanley. Springing from an old conservative 
Massachusetts family, trained as a scholar, fasti- 
dious in association, Mr. Frothingham embraced 
the ministry as a “ Parkerite,” and has since so 
far broken away from traditions as to be repudiated 
by the great body of Unitarians, speaks regularly 
on Sunday in a large hall in New York, to a con- 
gregation composed of thoughtful men and women, 
and, since Theodore Parker’s death, is the most 
independent thinker among the American clergy. 
In intellect he has no equal, and did he possess 
the personal magnetism of a Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mr. Frothingham would be a tremendous power 
inthe land, But all gifts are not given to one 
man, and while Beecher controls the unthinking 











average mind, Frothingham heads the advance- 
guard leading public opinion to theological reform. 
It is fitting that such a man should write the life 
of Theodore Parker, “a true American, if there 
ever was one; the best working-plan of an Ameri- 
can yet produced.” 

If Theodore Parker be a name familiar to many 
English eyes and ears, it is because of Miss Power 
Cobbe, who has done more than the possible 
in editing an English edition of his works, and 
proclaiming the sturdy power of one who taught 
her much and suggested more. Descended from 
Lancashire stock, Parker’s origin was humble, but 
honourable, an ancestor distinguishing himself in 
our revolutionary war. Bred on a farm, Parker 
worked his way through Harvard College, and 
derived from his maternal parent the bent of 
his mind and inspiration of his life. ‘ Religion,” 
says he, in a sermon, “was the inheritance my 
mother gave me in my birth—gave me in her 
teachings. Many sons have been better born than 
I; few have had so good a mother. ... With me 
religion was not carpentry, something built up of 
dry wood from without; but it was growth— 
growth of a germ in my soul.” Like mother like 
son is true enough to be a copy-book phrase ; 
when it becomes so, perhaps mothers will play a 
more important part in great men’s biographies 
than has fallen to them heretofore. 

And what was Theodore Parker’s religion ? 
“T consider a man’s duty to be this—to do the 
most good and the least evil possible... .So aman 
is a Christian, it makes little difference whether he 
is a Calvinist or Lutheran, Papist or Protestant. 
We all know that each sect contains in its instruc- 
tions enough of pure and vital Christian advice to 
insure our salvation, so far as this depends upon 
ourselves or our fellow-mortals. ... The time is 
coming when men will wonder quite as much at 
the Christianity of the nineteenth century as we 
wonder at that of the ninth century. Christianity 
is progressive, because it is not positive, but 
natural.” Buckling on this broad armour of 
charity, Parker preached to a small congregation 
in the vicinity of Boston until his great moral 
courage in combatting error, and the mental force 
exhibited in word and deed, led his friends to hire 
a hall for him in Boston, for every church was 
closed to the iconoclast. Then began Parker’s 
real career ; his denunciations of the national sin— 
slavery—making for him a few devoted friends 
and countless enemies. Going to his journal 
as to a confessional, he writes :—“I once loved 
pleasure, and religion kept me in. I loved 
money, even now have a passion for acqui- 
sition, and once resolved to accumulate a 


hundred thousand dollars ; but religion forbade me . 


to be rich while the poor needed food and the 
ignorant to go to college. . I love ease, but I don’t 
take it. Religion keeps me at this desk, and 
sends me to a thousand things, which, even now, 
I like not to do. I love fame, and for religion I 
took a path that I knew would lead me to infamy 
all my life, and, if anything ever else comes of it, 
it would be when I am wholly oblivious to all 
such things. I love the society of cultivated 
people, a good name, respectability, and all that ; 
and religious conviction has deprived me of it all, 
made me an outcast and the companion of out- 
casts, and given me a name more hated than any 
in all New England. I see men stare at me in 
the street, and point, and say, ‘That is Theodore 
Parker,’ and look at me as if I were a murderer. 
Old friends, even parishioners, will not bow to me 
in the street. I am cast out of all respectable 
society. I knew all this would come. It has 
come from my religion, and I would not forego 





that religion for all this world can give. I have 
borne sorrows that bow men together till they can 
in no wise lift up themselves. But my comfort 
has been the joy of religion ; my delight is the 
infinite God, and that has sustained me.” 

Parker was not an orator, nor was he graceful 
in presenting the truth that burned within him. 
According to Frothingham,—and Frothingham is 
right,—Parker’s audiences were held by the spell 
of earnest thought alone, uttered in language so 
simple, that a plain man hearing him remarked on 
leaving the church, “Is that Theodore Parker ? 
You told me he was a remarkable man, but I 
understood every word he said.” He was not like 
the doctor of divinity who made a point of having 
in every sermon one sentence that no one in the 
congregation could comprehend. His rule was, 
to have no sentence that was above the compre- 
hension of the simplest intelligence. The style 
was never dry. Passages of exquisite beauty 
bloomed on almost every page. Illustrations per- 
tinent and racy abounded; but there was no 
ambitious flight of rhetoric, and never an attempt 
to carry the heart in opposition to the judgment. 
How pithily he expressed himself can be seen in 
the following sentences, taken at random !— 

“The credo of a fool is not worth the abnego or 
dubito of a man.” 

“Blessed be these iron times !—there is some- 
thing for man to do; and, still more, something 
for him to think !” 

“Tt is easy to tolerate a man if you know he is 
a fool and quite in the wrong; but we must tolerate 
him when we know he is not a fool, and not alto- 
gether in the wrong.” 

So energetic a man could not be a _ book- 
worm, yet his bookish achievements were remark- 
able. In his journal of 1835 there are analyses, 
summaries, comments on writers of every de- 
scription, in every tongue—Eichhorn, Herder, 
De Wette, Paulus, Philo, the Greek historians, 
the Fathers of the Church, the Greek and Latin 
poets, Plato, Spinoza, the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments, &c. In the last two months of that 
year, Parker read sixty-five volumes in German, 
English, Danish, Latin, and Greek. In the list of 
languages from whose literature he drank deeper 
or lighter draughts, were Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Icelandic, 
modern Greek, Chaldee, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Russian. So versatile a mind, taking 
an interest in all humanity, speculated not a little 
upon its future. How shrewd are his conclusions, 
is best shown in a letter written twenty-four years 
ago to his friend Desor :— 

“ Now a word about the politics of Europe. It 
has long seemed to me that France was in its 
decadence ; that the phenomena of the Bas Empire 
are getting reproduced. Just now, there are great 
families in Europe: 1, The Italo-Greeks and their 
descendants: 2, the Celtic; 3, the Teutonic; 4, 
the Ugrian, comprising the Hungarians, Finns, 
Lithuanians, and Lapps; 5, the Turkoman; 6, the 
Slaves. I take it the Turks will be conquered 
and subjugated by Russia ; that the Ugrians will 
come also under the same power; and all the 
Slaves unite in one great, monstrous nation. The 
effort of the Hungarians, it seems to me, is only 
that of a nationality about to perish. The Italo- 
Greek will never rally, I fear ; indeed, there is no 
example in history of an old race ——— young 
and vigorousagain. What is to be hoped for from 
Greece, Italy, or Spain, tle two last not only old, 
but with the Catholic religion on their backs? 
The Celtic race will rapidly disappear. The lan- 
guage will not last a hundred years in Scotland, 
Wales, or Ireland, it seems to me. Facility for 
intercourse destroys local dialects in Europe, as it 
prevents their formation in America. France, 
partly Celtic, partly Italo-Greek, and partly Teu- 
tonic, seems likely to fall gradually into the con- 
dition of Italy and Spain. Then there are left 
two great families—the Teutonic and the Sclavic. 
In Scandinavia and the Alps, I take it, they will 
keep up liberal governments, and become pro- 
gressively more liberal ; but in the centre of Europe, 
it seems to me, this family will continually retreat 
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before the Slaves. Then England, with her im- 
mense practical talent, energy, and materialism, 
seems to me likely to become more and more 
powerful, more and more liberal. This is a remark- 
able peculiarity of the Anglo-Saxon race ; they 
never fight for glory, but for gain. France is 
poorer for all her ‘glorious’ victories ; England is 
richer. Then France covets old countries ; Eng- 
land covets new ones. Look at her possessions 
now— Great Britain, Gibraltar, Malta, Greek 
‘ Islands, a footing in Greece, right of way in Egypt, 
little bits of land all along the Gulf of Guinea, 
South Africa, India, a footing in Siam, a footing 
. in China, New Holland, New Zealand, a footing 
in Borneo, multitudes of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, Jamaica, Bermudas, half of North America. 
She has now a hundred and fifty millions of sub- 
jects, and is horribly rich and formidably wise. 
Then there is the Anglo-Saxon American, just like 
his mother, with the same materialism, the same 
vulgarity, the same lust for land, and longing for 
individual freedom. I take it that, a hundred 
years hence, there will be only two great factors 
in the civilization of Christendom ; viz., the Anglo- 
Saxon family, in two divisions, and the Sclavic 
family. The history of mankind is getting sim- 
plified. It would not be surprising if these two 
tribes, then, should conquer all the globe. In due 
time, I trust, a nobler race of men will spring up, 
with higher notions, to establish a higher civiliza- 
tion. We Anglo-Saxons are Romans of industry, 
as the Romans were Anglo-Saxons of war. See 
how we invade nations with our peddlers and 
workmen !” 

“T expect a good deal from the Sclavic family. 
Look at their great territorial possessions, half 
Europe, half Asia! Look at their language, with 
every sound of all the alphabets of the race except 
the th; at their large heads, the biggest in the 
world ; at their power in diplomacy, ruling all 
the Courts of Europe for thirty years! Note the 
steady advance of the race in territory, in internal 
civilization, and all art. I think it will not be long 
before Russia is at Constantinople, and then at 
Athens. Let England go to Naples, to Rome, to 
Thebes, and Russia may go to Byzantium and 
Smyrna. Well, these are dreams—only dreams. 
Poor short-sighted mortals! our faculty of pre- 
vision is most exceedingly little. Consider that 
I am dreaming.” In his dreaming Parker saw 
no Cavour, no Bismarck, no French revolt 
against Imperialism. Had he done so, possi- 
bilities of regeneration might have been acknow- 
ledged in countries doomed by him to decay; 
but of the ultimate destinies of Russia and Anglo- 
Saxondom, are not his predictions those of the 
wisest? What effect the Western climate of 
America would produce on the human race also 
interested him deeply. In one of his letters he 
states as a belief that “it must check the in- 
tensity of the Anglo-Saxon character. The fer- 
tility of the soil, the dullness of the air, the 
general enervating influence of the physical cir- 
cumstances, must deteriorate the human being for 
a long time to come. Health is poor, activity 
small, in comparison with New England... .. It 
is too early to undertake to determine the future 
character of the Westerners, but this is pretty 
plain—they will no more have the same energy 
as the New Englanders, than the Britons have the 
same as the Norsemen and Danes who went from 
Scandinavia to England.” THere again Parker is 
circumscribed in vision, for since he looked toward 
the West, Colorado and kindred territories have 
thrown open their arms to humanity, and a 
climate unequalled for salubrity, a mountain air 
electrical in vitality, promise far better for the 
race than New England, with its raw east winds, 
and the Atlantic sea-board, with its sudden atmo- 
spheric changes. 

Preaching weekly to crowded audiences, de- 
nouncing slavery and political corruption, rescuing 
fugitive slaves from bondage, befriending John 
Brown in his heroic schemes for negro enfranchise- 
ment, helping the poor, soothing the suffering, 
encouraging the young to noble effort, Theodore 
Parker was a great-hearted, big-headed man, who 





blessed his generation, and leaves a noble example 
for posterity. Nothing was too great or too little 
for him. The President of Harvard College had a 
standing request to let him know of any deserving 
youth whom a little money would help. He 
counted it a privilege to pay the bills of an 
incipient scholar. To his friends he was an un- 
ending delight. Yet Boston society scorned him. 
After having preached six years in the town which 
claims to manufacture intelligence for the rest of 
this country, Parker wrote in his journal :—“I 
have found Boston worse by far than I expected. 
I have been disappointed in its intellectual power, 
in the intellect of its controlling men, and still 
more in their moral character. But, on the other 
hand, I have found a power of goodness in quarters 
where I did not look for it. My confidence in the 
people, in mankind, is strengthened. My con- 
fidence in men of the mercantile profession in 
Boston is much weakened. I know noble excep- 
tions, but Boston is the metropolis of snobs.” 
Theodore Parker had gone through the fiery 
furnace. Inheriting consumption, first neglectful 
of the laws of health and then overworked, 
Theodore Parker went to Europe to die. The 
lovely English cemetery at Florence holds all of 
him that is mortal, and many a wandering 
American goes to his grave as to a shrine. 
Theodore Parker died too soon, but he was not 
born too early for his life’s work. In this he was 
blessed. 








COMMEMORATION OF BOCCACCIO, 

Fottowine the example recently set of the 
commemoration of Francesco Petrarca, it is the 
intention of the Italians to hold, towards the close 
of the ensuing year, at Certaldo, the fifth cen- 
tenary commemoration of the death of Petrarch’s 
illustrious friend, Giovanni Boccaccio. On this 
occasion the Certaldesi are desirous of erecting a 
worthy monument to the memory of their fellow- 
citizen; but Certaldo is a small commune, and 
without friendly assistance it would not be possible 
for them to carry out their laudable intention in 
a suitable and becoming manner. A commission 
has, consequently, been appointed in Tuscany to 
receive contributions from all those who may be 
desirous of showing their love of Italian literature 
by honouring the memory of one who devoted all 
his energy to its advancement, and whose un- 
wearied labours in promoting the study of the 
classic authors have justly entitled him to the 
gratitude of posterity. 

Boccaccio stands as a connecting link between 
the two great poets of Italy, Dante and Petrarca ; 
contemporary with the one for eight years, with 
the other for more than sixty, he was the intimate 
personal friend of the latter and the enthusiastic 
admirer of the former, of whose great poem, 
towards the close of life, he became the first public 
expounder at Florence appointed by the Republic. 
I have received a semi-official letter from my 
friend, the Cavalier Francesco Zambrini, of Bologna, 
to say that he has been nominated an honorary 
member of the Tuscan commission, and a collector 
of contributions towards the proposed monument ; 
his address is “ Presidenza della R. Commissione de’ 
Testi di Lingua in Bologna,” and he will be happy 
to receive any donations, however small, which 
Englishmen may be disposed to send him. By 
the present postal arrangements between England 
and Italy, post-office orders from five shillings 
upwards may be sent from one country to the 
other. H. C. Bartow. 








BIBLICAL IDENTIFICATION. 
THE WITNESS ALTAR ED. 

Amonc the numerous identifications which have 
already been made during the progress of the 
Ordnance Survey of Palestine, one of the most 
important is that of the Altar Ed, erected by the 
two and a half tribes whose possessions lay east of 
Jordan as a memorial of their right to participate 
in the religious gatherings at the Tabernacle and 
Temple. The indications of position given (Josh. 
xxii.) are very precise. It was placed above 





Jordan on the west side, on the direct route from 
Shiloh to Gilead, and in a conspicuous situation, 
It had, however, not been previously identified 
with any spot, and there is a general but erroneous 
impression that it was on the other side of the 
river, 

The place which Lieut. Conder points out ag 
being the site of this witness altar is one of the 
most conspicuous spots in Palestine. The tourist 
camping at modern Jericho will see, on looking 
northward, a lofty white peak crowning a rap 
which projects like a bastion closing the Jordan 
valley at a distance of about twenty miles, or ap 
ordinary day’s journey from Jericho. It is noy 
known as the Kurn Sirtabeh, and is mentioned 
in the Talmud under the name Surtabeh as one of 
the beacon stations which communicated with the 
one on the Mount of Olives. No successfy] 
identification has yet been made of this point with 
any place mentioned in the Bible or in Josephus, 
although it has been regarded as a point of great 
interest and importance. 

Lieut. Conder visited and thoroughly explored 
this neighbourhood in March last, and found on 
the summit an immense monument of fine drafted 
masonry upon which were traces of fire, possibly 
of the Rabbinical beacon. The view from the 
summit is magnificent, extending from the Sea of 
Galilee on the north to the Dead Sea on the south, 
and to Ebal and Gerizim on the west. The posi- 
tion exactly suits that of the Altar of Ed, and the 
direct route from Shiloh (Seilin) to the Damieh 
ford of Jordan and thence to the Hauran, passes 
just north of the mountain. The full confirmation 
is, however, found in the existence of the name, 
The mountain is almost inaccessible on all sides 
but the north, and here the Survey party obtained 
the name Talat abu “Ayd, or ascent leading to 
“Ayd, a name exactly identical with the Hebrew 
Ed. This name was collected in the ordinary 
course of the work, without any idea of its import- 
ance. A full account of this site will be published 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund next October, 


THE SITE OF NOB. 


Another identification, which will be brought 
out by the Palestine Exploration Fund in their 
next quarterly publication, is that proposed by 
Lieut. Conder for the long-lost Nob, the city of 
the priests. This town was in Benjamin, and is 
constantly mentioned in connexion with Ramoth 
(Er Ram), Anathoth (An‘ata), Gibeon (El Jib), 
Michmash (Mukm as), and other towns of the hill 
country of Benjamin. It was a place of military 
importance, and its close proximity to Gibeon is 
indicated by many expressions, and also by the 
fact that the Rabbis make only one period of the 
time that the tabernacle remained in Nob and in 
Gibeon. 

The magnificent passage in Isaiah which de 
scribes the advance of the Assyrians, crossing the 
great ravine of Michmash and advancing from 
Geba, terminates with their being arrested at Nob 
(Isaiah x. 32.) :— 

As yet shall he remain at Nob that day: 

He = shake his hand against the mount of the daughter of 
From this expression, it is argued that Nob must 
have been within sight of Jerusalem, near to the 
main route by which the army would advance. 
Lieut. Conder points out that the Hebrew (::) 
Neb means simply a high place, and from the 
evident connexion with Gibeon he argues that it 
is identical with the “high place of Gibeon” 
where Solomon sacrificed in the Tabernacle still 
remaining there. This high place is, as Dean 
Stanley points out, the modern Nebi Samwil; and 
Lieut. Conder supposes that this very unusual 
name is directly derived from the Hebrew Neb, 
the name of Samuel having being subsequently 
added with his cenotaph. There is much reason 
to suppose that Mispah was the same place under 
a name having something‘of the same meaning. 
Nebi Samwil fulfils alt the requisites for the site 
of Nob, and there are remains of a rock platform 
on the summit of the hill which Lieut. Conder 
thinks may be relics of the court made for the 
Tabernacle. He proposes, however, to re-visit the 
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site to examine these traces, and, if possible, to 
find the ditch dug by King Asa at Mispah as a 
defence against King Baasha. 

THE ROCK OREB. 

In their last quarterly publication, the Palestine 
Exploration Fund give several new identifications 
proposed by Lieut. Conder, in illustration of the 
flight of the Midianites when defeated by Gideon 
(Judges vii.). Starting from ‘Ain Jalid (the well 
Harod) they passed through Beth Shitta (now 
Shatta) and Zererath (a name which Lieut. Conder 
supposes to be still traceable in the ‘Ain Zahrah 
and Tullil Zahrah) and reached the border of 
‘Abel Mehdlah or “ Meadow of Circles,” no doubt 
the flowery plain immediately south of Wady 
Maleh, now called, according to Lieut. Conder, 
Umm el Dureji, the Mother of Steps. The 
immediate pursuit which thus drove the Midianites 
out of the plains of Bethshan and Succoth appears 
to have terminated here. Gideon crossed the 
river at Succoth (S'akiit) and pursued Zebah and 
Jalmunna along the eastern side of the Jordan 
valley. At the same time, the men of Ephraim 
descended to cut off the Midianites, who appear 
to have been now divided into two bands, and held 
the fords at Bethbara, generally considered the 
same as Bethabara, which has been placed at the 

ilgrim’s bathing place east of Jericho. The 
eaders of the Midianites were taken and executed : 
“they slew Oreb on the Rock Oreb and Zeeb at 
the Cave of Zeeb,” a passage which may be para- 
phrased “They slew Raven on Raven’s Peak, and 
Wolf on Wolf’s den.” Lieut. Conder has been the 
first to point out that these two names are yet to be 
found within a couple of miles of one another, near 
Jericho. The Rock Oreb he identifies with the 
‘Ash el Ghordb or “nest of the raven,” a high 
rocky peak north of the ancient Jericho. The 
view from its summit is extensive, and the broad 
plain at its feet would form a theatre from which 
the execution of the Midianite chieftain would be 
distinctly visible to the crowds beneath. Near 
this spot, on the north-west, is a mound called 
Tuweil el Dhib or ascent of Zeeb (the Wolf). The 
position of these sites agrees well with the sub- 
sequent sentence relating how the heads were 
brought to Gideon on the “other” (that is eastern) 
side, his passage of the river at Succoth having 
been already accomplished. 








AMERICAN CURIOSITY. 
Reform Club, Sept. 9, 1874. 

I am sure many of your readers, who are much 
better known in the world of letters than I am, 
must have wondered at times whether the commu- 
nications they receivefrom unknown correspondents 
in America are to be taken as representing a 
national characteristic. Are all Americans pos- 
sessed by a wish to know minute details of the 
private affairs of any person whose name turns u 
occasionally in the public prints? I do not see 
either to explain or to condemn this curiosity— 
perhaps it is innocent enough ; but only to ask if 
it is the whim of individuals or a national habit. 
Every one, I suppose, who has resorted to literature 
to earn what may by courtesy be called a living, 
knows that in all parts of the world there are 
friendly folks who will, after reading a book, sit 
down and write a letter of grateful and even effusive 
thanks to the author; and that there are few 
things more welcome to an author than these 
evidences of kindly feeling coming from strangers 
whom he will probably never see. But I find 
that if I write a civil note to an Englishman who 
has sent me such a letter, the little incident 
naturally drops; whereas if I send the same 
sort of note to an American, he immediately 
replies with a polite request that I should send 
im some particulars of myself and my domestic 
affairs. Now my domestic affairs are pretty 
comfortable ; but I cannot for the life of me 
understand why they should be of the slightest 
interest to a stranger. Of what concern can it be 
to anybody to know whether my income is derived 
from India Four per Cents. or from a share in a 
public-house whether I have a blind aunt, or 





a brother gone over to the Roman Catholic 
Church? And if this objection applies to private 
inquirers, how much more to public and official 
inquirers? Some little time ago, the sub-editor of 
a New York daily newspaper wrote to me begging 
me to send him the proper materials for the con- 
struction of an “obit.” He said it was the custom 
of his journal to keep these “obits” in readiness. 
‘“ Heaven forbid ”—as near as I can recollect, these 
were his pious and comforting words—‘“ that I 
should speculate on the possibility of having to use 
these biographical memoranda in your case ; but I 
must tell you that sometimes we find occasion to 
use an ‘ obit’ during the life of the subject.” 

It may be said, “* Why don’t you leave these 
friendly but imprudent letters alone?” But wait 
a bit. The other day a gentleman, commissioned 
to represent one of the best-known of American 
magazines wrote to me as follows: “ Another matter, 
of which I speak with diffidence, is Mr. ——’s 
anxiety to secure a critical-biographical sketch of 
your life and works. I have reason to believe 
that you shrink from the sort of publicity entailed 
by a biographical notice, but you know American 
publishers and editors. They will have it some 
way—correctly if possible, incorrectly if not; and 
it would surely be better to have fact than fiction.” 
This sounded so very like a threat, that I imme- 
diately began to ask myself whether I had ever 
picked a pocket, shoved anybody down a well, or 
insulted a Bishop. My next impression was that 
I ought to send to this enterprising person such 
a history of myself as would have turned his hair 
white in a single night; but life is scarcely long 
enough for practical jokes. However, my corre- 
spondent spoke the truth. The American editor 
“will have” the biography some way; and publish 
your portrait, too, without giving you a chance of 
revising your own features. In the number of 
Appleton’s Journal which has just arrived in this 
country — Appleton’s, by the way, was not the 
magazine represented by my correspondent — I 
find a biography of myself which amply confirms 
his warning. Now it is in no spirit of protest or 
complaint that I call attention to this latest in- 
stance of a curious curiosity. One cannot feel 
offended with a writer who is evidently moved 
by the greatest good-will, and who speaks of one’s 
writings with a hearty and generous praise, in 
which, if one were a little younger, it might be 
possible to believe. But an Englishman, whatever 
his calling may be, feels at once surprised and 
amused to find it recorded of him that, at a certain 
reception, he wore a flower in his button-hole ; 
that “his dress was a faultless evening attire”; 
that “ he carried himself with a careless ease, which 
had in it neither affectation nor consciousness that 
a hundred eyes were watching him”; and so on, 
while details about his domestic affairs naturally 
follow. All this is done with such a naif sim- 
plicity and with such an unmistakable good 
nature, that one perceives at a glance that the 
writer was not aware he was doing anything sin- 
gular or unusual. The question is, do Americans, 
as a nation, see nothing odd in this curiosity? 
For myself, I must say that I have seen no trace 
of it whatsoever in the Americans whom I have 
met in England, whether as visitors or residents ; 
but that it exists in America in a very consider- 
able degree is scarcely to be doubted. 

Wii1am Brack. 








Literary Gossip. 

TuE Contemporary Review, for October, 
will contain an important article by Mr. 
Gladstone on Ritualists and Ritualism. 

Tue Knebworth Edition of Lord Lytton’s 
Works, now publishing by the Messrs. Rout- 
ledge, will include, it appears, besides the 
Novels and Romances, the whole of his Mis- 
cellaneous Writings—hitherto very widely 
scattered, and many of them never before 
acknowledged. Mr. Charles Kent, an inti- 
mate friend of the novelist, has been entrusted 





with the charge of collecting, arranging, and 
editing the whole of these miscellaneous 
works. The series—which will extend, we 
believe, to fourteen volumes—will comprise 
all the late Lord Lytton’s Essays, Minor 
Tales, Biographies, Translations, Criticisms, 
Poems, and Dramas, some of which will 
now for the first time make their appear- 
ance. The collection will be issued in 
monthly volumes, beginning in October with 
‘England and the English,’ a work that for 
forty years has not once been reprinted in 
this country, though it has enjoyed, during the 
interval, a wide circulation both in the United 
States and upon the European continent. 


THE opening meeting of the International 
Congress of Orientalists will be held at the 
Royal Institution on Monday evening next, 
when an Inaugural Address will be delivered 
by the President, Dr. Birch, of the British 
Museum. On the following day, the Semitic 
Section will meet at the rooms of the Royal 
Society of Literature, at 2°30, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Henry Rawlinson, to hear and 
discuss papers by the Revs. A. H. Sayce and 
Geldart, and Drs. Schrader and Oppert. 
Among the papers to be read before the 
meeting of ‘Turanian scholars, which will 
be held in the theatre of King’s College, on 
the evening of the 16th, will be one by Prof. 
Hunfalvy, of Buda-Pesth, ‘On the Group of 
Finno-ugric Languages, and their Relation to 
the Turkish or Samoyedic Group,’ and others 
by Messrs. Edkins, Beal, and Isaac Taylor. 
The names of Drs. Thibaut and Haug, of 
Munich, appear among those of the many 
contributors to the Aryan Section, over which 
Prof. F. Max Miiller will preside, at the Royal 
Institution, on the afternoon of the 17th; 
and on the same evening it is proposed that 
the Hamitic Section should meet at the rooms 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology, under 
the presidency of Dr. Birch, when a paper, 
‘On the Exodus of the Children of Israel 
from Egypt,’ will be read by Brugsch Bey, 
who has been especially delegated by the 
Khedive of Egypt to attend the Congress. 
Other contributions to this Section have also 
been received from M. E. Naville and others. 
South Indian Inscriptions and the Nasick 
Cave Inscriptions will form the subjects of 
two papers by Profs. Eggeling and Bhandarkar, 
of Bombay, which, among others, will be 
communicated to the Archeological Section, 
over which Mr. Grant Duff will preside, at 
the rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 
morning of the 18th. On the next afternoon, 
the Ethnologists, most appropriately presided 
over by Prof. Owen, will assemble at the same 
rooms, to hear papers read by Messrs. Long, 
Forbes Watson, G. Dobson, and others. At 
the close of this, the final sitting of the 
Congress, the members will decide by vote in 
what country the next Congress shall be held, 
and will nominate the President. Many of 
the scholars who have been especially dele- 
gated by the Governments of Russia, Sweden, 
Prussia, Baden, Saxony, Bavaria, &c., to 
attend the Congress, have already arrived in 
London, together with a sprinkling of French 
Orientalists. 


Mr. J. Tuomson, whose magnificent work, 
‘Tllustrations of China and its People,’ we 
have frequently had occasion to praise, is on 
the point of issuing a new book, entitled ‘ The 
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Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China ; 
or, Ten Years’ Travels, Adventures, and Resi- 
dence Abroad.’ This work will contain a 
narrative of the writer’s personal experience 
and adventures in the Straits of Malacca, 
Siam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, and China, 
illustrated with over sixty wood engravings 
from the author’s sketches and photographs. 
Messrs. Low & Co. are his publishers. The 
same firm also promise ‘Turkistan, Notes of 
a Journey in the Russian Provinces of Central 
Asia, and the Khanates of Bokhara and 
Kokand, by Mr. Eugene Schuyler, Secretary 
of the American Legation at St. Petersburg. 

As a matter of press news, it may be men- 
tioned that a rumour is current that the Lon- 
don and North - Western Railway Company 
intends shortly to inaugurate a train service, 
by which the London morning papers may 
possibly reach Manchester and Liverpool 
about eight o’clock each morning. 

Tue third volume of Lord Dalling’s ‘ Life 
of Lord Palmerston’ will positively appear at 
the end of this month. Messrs. R, Bentley & 
Son are the publishers. 

Mr. Witu1AM Fraser, of Edinburgh, whose 
numerous contributions to the history and 
genealogy of distinguished families in Scot- 
land have made him a name in that depart- 
ment of literature, has just issued two quarto 
volumes on the history and antiquities of the 
house of Lennox. The work is privately 
printed, to the extent of only 150 copies: 
Vo). I. containing the “memoirs” of the 
family ; and Vol. IL., the “muniments.” The 
materials have been drawn for the most part 
from the collection of charters in the possession 
of His Grace the Duke of Montrose, which 
first came under the writer's notice “ when 
commissioned to make investigations in the 
Charter-Room at Buchanan with reference 
to the claim of the late Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres to the old dukedom of Montrose.” 
From his examination of the papers, Mr. 
Fraser was also enabled to establish the claim 
of Mr. Alexander Oswald, of Auchencruive, to 
the surname of Haldane, a family descended 
from the house of Lennox through the female 
line. Mr. Oswald was naturally anxious that 
the documents proving this descent should be 
preserved in an accessible shape, and he 
accordingly commissioned Mr. Fraser to draw 
up this work relating to the Lennox family 
generally, rather than one on his own special 
pedigree. 

Mr. Georce Smitu’s volume on his explo- 
rations in Assyria, which we mentioned some 
time ago, will be brought out in a month or 
two by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Mr. Cyrit Granam is preparing for the 
press an elaborate study, by a Russian scholar, 
of the little-known and fast dying-out Avar or 
Lesghian tongue. It will consist of a vocabu- 
lary, a grammar, and some specimens of popular 
songs, and it will be preceded by a short notice, 
by the editor, of the people who speak the 
language and the localities which they inhabit, 
as well as by notes on analogies between the 
Avar and other languages. A very interesting 
collection of Avar tales, it may be added, has 
recently been published at St. Petersburg, by 
the Academy of Sciences, under the title of 
‘Awarische Texte, herausgegeben von A. 
Schiefner.’ 


Iris characteristic of the primitive character 





of Syrian Christianity, that both His Holiness 
the Patriarch of Antioch and the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, who arrived in this country the 
other day, have come without scrip or purse 
for their journey, and whilst here will be the 
guests, we believe, of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. His Holiness seeks the form 
of recognition by our Government of his Patri 
archate over the Syrian Christians (Jacobite) 
of Malabar, in India. He has obtained the 
firman of the Porte acknowledging him as 
head of the Syrians in Turkey, and brings 
that document with him. There can be no 
doubt that the “Christians of St. Thomas” 
in Malabar regard him as their spiritual chief, 
all the parties there admitting his authority; 
but whether all would continue to do so 
were he, in the exercise of his supremacy, to 
attempt to call the episcopate to order among 
them, is questionable. 

A work, which has been for some time in 
preparation, on the Antiquities of Sussex, will 
shortly be published, by subscription, by Mr. 
R. H. Nibbs, of Brighton. It will contain 
fifty pictures from drawings by Mr. Nibbs, 
The size will be imperial quarto. A limited 
number only is to be issued. 

Amonc the Syriac MSS. in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan is a copy of the Peshito 
version of the Old Testament, which may be 
assigned to a period as remote as the sixth 
century. It is proposed to reproduce this 
ancient MS. in fac-simile by means of photo- 
lithography, under the direction of the Rev. 
Dr. A. Ceriani, the chief librarian of the 
Ambrosian. The edition will be in two 
volumes folio, and will consist of 660 photo- 
graphed pages and about 60 pages of letter- 
press. The entire cost is estimated at 1,200/, 
and the subscription-price for a single copy is 
10/7. Subscribers should send their, names to 
Prof. W. Wright at Cambridge. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have nearly 
ready for publication the first two volumes of 
Mr. W. 8. Lindsay’s long-promised work, ‘A 
History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce.’ 

At the present moment, when the attention 
of many of us is directed to the history of St. 
Edmund of Pontigny, or Edmund Rich, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, it may be interesting to 
our readers to know that among a fine collec- 
tion of original deeds lately acquired by the 
British Museum, and formerly in the posses- 
sion of the Earl of Winchelsea, is an un- 
doubted relic of the prelate. This relic, which 
has most certainly passed through the hands 
of the saint, is a charter from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, authorizing the Priors of Kirk- 
by and De Cumba to administer justice in a 
lawsuit respecting tithes pending between the 
Abbot and Convent of Sulby, and Hugh, Rector 
of Kyvillingeworth, co, Leic. It is dated ii. non. 
Apr. in the 3rd year of the pontificate, 7. e., 
A.D. 1236. To the deed is appended an ori- 
ginal impression of the seal of the prelate ; it 
is, unfortunately, imperfect, and only the cen- 
tral portion remains of what was a fine ogival, 
or pointed oval seal, bearing on the obverse 
a full-length figure of the Archbishop in 
ecclesiastical habit, with the palliwm and staff, 
and elevating his right hand in the act of 
bestowing a benediction. On the reverse is 
a smaller pointed oval seal, or rather counter- 





seal, containing a spirited representation of 
the tragic scene enacted at Canterbury on the 
28th of December, a.p. 1170, the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas. In the lower part of the seq] 
under an arch, is a half-length figure of the 
Archbishop, in profile to the right, Wearing a 
mitre, and elevating his hands in prayer. The 
legend on this side is a rhyming invocation to 
St. Thomas, but the word Jors alone remaing 
Hasted, in his ‘History of Kent,’ vol. iv. p, 708 
gives a notice of another example of this seal 
The document we have noticed is numbered 
in the Museum as Additional Charter, 21289, 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘Perhaps it is scarcely worth while notig; 
that, on page 351 of this month’s Cornhill, the 
writer of the paper ‘On Unaccomplished Puy. 
poses,’ speaks of Thackeray as leaving behind him 
an unfinished novel, called ‘Dennis Donne” (f 
course, ‘Denis Duval’ is meant, though confounded 
in this instance with the title of a story by Miss 
Annie Thomas. But it is rather curious that the 
mistake, slight as it is, should have crept into the 
very magazine in which ‘Denis Duval’ originally 
appeared.” 


Mr. R. Cowran has in the press, ‘ Canter. 
bury from 1774 to 1874,’ a species of sequel 
to Gostling’s History of Canterbury. 

Tue New York Nation says :— 

“The dependence of the South on Norther 
presses and paper-mills, and the extremity to 
which the Confederate States were driven on 
account of the scarcity of paper, created a new 
field for the collector and bibliographer. Doubtless 
all our great libraries have as curiosities some 
specimens of trans-Mississippi journalism printed 
on wrapping-paper, or even on wall-paper, with 
perhaps a stray Confederate book or two. A 
recent catalogue of Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati, gives a list of twenty-five books, ‘ dingy and 
roughly printed’ on Confederate paper, which are 
offered for sale along with a lot of sheet-music of 
the same manufacture. Nearly half the books are 
school-books, duty combining with necessity to 
produce a series uncontaminated with Yankee and 
Union heresies. Most of these, again, were pub- 
lished at Raleigh, where a Mrs. M. B. Moore was 
found willing to prepare a Dixie Primer, First 
Dixie Reader, Dixie Speller, Primary Geography, 
and Geographical Reader for the Dixie Children. 
This last, says the catalogue, has very rude and 
curious maps, in one edition roughly coloured by 
hand; and the abstract and permanent nature of 
the information imparted may be judged from the 
following passage, which was probably favourite 
reading with the Dixie children: ‘The Southem 
Confederacy is a great country. The Yankees 
thought to starve us out when they sent their 
ships to guard our seaport towns. We were con- 
sidered an indolent, weak people; but our enemies 
have found us strong, because we had justice on 
our side.’ It was at Raleigh, too, that the Rev. 
Brantley York kindly revised his English Grammar, 
and adapted it to Southern schools, as even the 
Yankee grammar, with its useless distinction 
between shall and will, stood in need of overhaul- 
ing ; and that Mr. L. Johnson launched his Ele 
mentary Arithmetic, with its choice examples in 
short division. The rogue composed them as late as 
1864, yet with as much confidence as if they were 
problems in celestial mechanics : ‘If 1 Confederate 
soldier can whip 7 Yankees, how many soldiers 
can whip 49 Yankees ?’—‘ 7 Confederate soldiers 
captured 21 Yankees and divided them equally 
between them; how many did each have?’ It 
must have been a great shock to the ‘ beginners’ 
for whom this arithmetic was designed to find 
a year later that, after all their dividing, there was 
still a considerable ‘remainder’ of Yankees and 
none of Confederates. A Grammar of the French 
Language, ‘ first C. S. A. edition,’ by John Chris- 
tison, published at Richmond, is the most advan 
text-book mentioned in Mr, Clarke’s list, Biblio 
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i ught to secure the New Testament, pub- 
at at Angusta, Ga., by the Confederate States 
Bible Society, instituted in the year 1862.” 

Messrs. Morcan & HeEpron write to 
". With reference to your strictures upon our 
firm for the wilful garbling of a notice which ap- 

in your paper of a novel which was pub- 
‘shed two years since, we trust you will permit us 
to say that the extract from the review, as it now 
appears in our Catalogue, was made by Mr. Newby 
long before we succeeded to this business.” 

Tue remarks we made last week on the 
way in which most newspapers help themselves 
to our Gossip without making any acknow- 
ledgment has produced some little effect in 
Manchester. At any rate, the Manchester 
Examiner has become quite virtuous, while 
the Guardian has condescended to acknow- 
ledge a few of its debts, and we trust may be 
still franker next week ; but we regret to say 
the Courier steals as unblushingly as ever. 








SCIENCE 

A Treatise upon Railway Signals and Acci- 

dents. By Archibald B. Dawnay. (Spon.) 
Tue subject of railway accidents, their causes, 
and their preventible nature, is one which does 
not appear likely soon to fade from public 
attention. The details of signals form only 
a small portion of the needed inquiry; as 
their applicability depends mainly on con- 
ditions which vary extremely in different 
cases. The general rule is, that the service 
of the signals must be so regulated, as to coin- 
cide with the speed attained by the locomo- 
tive, the weight as well as the frequency of 
the trains, the character of the brake power, 
and the description of the traffic of the line. 
Some general rules may be fairly deduced 
from our practice, and our misfortunes, up to 
the present time. Of these, Mr. Dawnay has 
with justice indicated several ; although his 
little pamphlet does not attempt either to deal 
with the subject as a whole, or to point out 
what, in his opinion, is the system most trust- 
worthy and most suitable for general adoption. 
When we read (p. 22) “that between 1841 
and the past year upwards of 444 patents 
have been applied for,” with reference to jm- 
provements in signalling, it is evident not 
only that a great amount of intelligent thought 
has been directed to the subject, but also 
that an extraordinary waste of thinking power 
has been occasioned by the usual ignorance, 
on the part of each successive inventor, of 
what has been done or not done by his 
predecessors. 

The use of self-acting signals, the indications 
of which are caused by the simple passage of 
a locomotive over a certain point of a line, 
has proved so repeatedly a failure, that it 
seems proper to discard the notion of the 
applicability of automatic warnings. In the 
station signals, which are now, at all safely 
regulated terminus stations, so connected with 
the points or switches as mechanically to 
indicate their condition, very great excellence 
has been attained. With regard to the mast 
signals, erected in order to be seen at a dis- 
tance, it would be desirable to have some 
practical evidence about the comparative visi- 
bility of the disc and bar, which Mr. Brunel 
introduced on the Great Western lines, and 
the double disc, or spectacle signal of the 





Brighton, and the contrivances of some other 
companies. 

But the great object of the engineer should 
be to render the use of signals not only as 
simple, plain, and certain, but also as rare, as 
possible. There can be no doubt that in a 
large number, possibly in the great majority, 
of instances, the signals now employed are 
attempts to make up for the original mal-con- 
struction of railways, or for the failure to 
execute proper additional works, in order 
safely to accommodate an increased traffic. 
In early railway legislation, the principle was 
adopted that crossings should not be on a 
level. In the case of common roads, the 
principle was sound; and its adoption has 
been followed by the avoidance of accidents 
in every case, except where the rule has been 
disregarded. With regard to railway crossing 
railway, the necessity for the rule is far more 
urgent ; but its application has been generally 
neglected. And this is the actual cause of nine 
railway accidents out of ten. A good descrip- 
tion of the sound and satisfactory principles 
of construction which have been adopted by 
the late Sir Charles Fox, for the self-acting 
separation of the complex streams of traffic 
that pour into and out of the Victoria Station, 
would be of public service; for it would 
show, first, how readily, by proper outlay, 
arrangements may be made for removing the 
main causes of railway accidents ; and then, 
if accompanied by accurate returns, it would 
further show how invariably success attends 
the adoption of proper precautions. Railway 
accidents, as a general thesis, are perfectly 
preventible. As a practical matter, we are 
decidedly of opinion that it is to a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish economy on the part 
of the directors of railways, that the great loss 
of life, comfort, and property, which we eu- 
phuistically call accidental, is almost entirely 
to be attributed. 








THE AUSTRIAN POLAR EXPEDITION. 

A prieF account of the Austrian North Polar 
Expedition under Lieut. Payer, which left Tromsé 
in 1872, has been received in this country. With 
the exception of one man, who died, the crew have 
reached Vardée, Norway, in safety. 

The Admiral Tegethoff left Tromso on the 14th 
of July, 1872, and proceeding round North Cape 
encountered drift-ice in long. 48° east and work- 
ing throngh it, reached the coast of Novaya 
Zemlya in lat. 75° N. Making his way along the 
coast to the northward, Lieut. Payer arrived at 
Berch Islands, where he met Count Wiltczek’s yacht 
Isbjornen, and in company with that vessel reached 
Barents Island, where the Isbjirnen left him. After 
establishing a depét of provisions, Lieut. Payer left 
the island, steering to the north-east, and got com- 
pletely frozen in, drifting with the ice, first towards 
the north-east and then to the north-west. Thus 
the winter 1872-3 and the summer of 1873 were 
passed. The winter of 1873-4 was passed in lat. 
80° N. and long. 59° E., and from that position a 
great extent of land was seen to the northward, 
extending westward. To this the name Franz 
Joseph Land was given, in honour of the Emperor, 
Some small portion of the coast was examined 
between March and May. Pieces of drift-wood 
were found. 

On the 20th of May all hope of extricating the 
Tegethoff being gone, Lieut. Payer and his gallant 
crew abandoned the ship, and with four sledge- 
hoats travelled in ninety-six days to Novaya 
Zemlya, where they fell in with a Russian vessel 
which conveyed them to Vardde, where they 
arrived on the 3rd of September. 

We shall look with anxiety for further accounts 


, 
ef 





of this expedition, as from those that have reached 
us it cannot be clearly estimated to what latitude 
the Tegethoff reached, although it is said that the 
newly-discovered land was seen as far as the 83rd 
parallel. The fact of pieces of wood being found 
is most interesting. 





THE LATE SIR JOHN RENNIE. 

Sir Joun Renniz, C.E., past President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, was born August 
30, 1794. He first assisted his father, the late 
John Rennie, in building both Southwark and 
Waterloo Bridges. After the death of his father, 
in 1821, he succeeded to him as engineer to the 
Admiralty, a post he held for ten years. Among 
his more important works are London Bridge, for 
which he was knighted, Sheerness Dockyard, the 
completion of Ramsgate Harbour and Plymouth 
Breakwater, commenced by his father, the Earl of 
Lonsdale’s Docks at Whitehaven, a portion of those 
of Cardiff, and the carrying out for a number of 
years of the great system of drainage and land 
reclamation in the Lincolnshire Fens. He was 
also the author of a noble work on Harbours, and 
of a monograph on Plymouth Breakwater. In 
conjunction with his brother, the late Mr. G. 
Rennie, he contributed to introduce the screw 
propeller into the Navy, and erected the machinery 
for the Mints of Calcutta, Bombay and Mexico. 
Also they erected the Royal Clarence Victualling 
Yard at Plymouth, and Sir John Rennie was the 
first to perceive the uses of the diving-bell in 
engineering works. Sir John Rennie was a high 
authority on all subjects connected with hydraulic 
engineering, harbours, canals, drainage, irrigation, 
the storage of water, and the management of 
rivers, and his pamphlets on the drainage of Lom- 
bardy procured him the order of St. Maurice and 
St. Lazarus. Sir John possessed a wide reputation on 
the Continent, as may be gathered from the fact that 
he constructed the Harbour of Ponte Delgada, in the 
Azores, that he was a Knight of the Tower and Sword 
of Portugal, of the Wasa of Sweden, and was also a 
Member of the Academy of Science of Stockholm, 
and of the Austrian Society of Civil Engineers. 
Besides belonging to most of the scientific and 
learned Societies in the metropolis, Sir John was 
long an active Member of the Royal Society and 
the Meteorological Committee, and one of the 
Council, and was also Chairman of the Juries at 
the Exhibition, 1862. Of late years, owing to 
age and increasing infirmities, he retired almost 
entirely from active life and public notice, and, 
finally, died September 3, 1874. His kindness of 
heart won him many friends, and while numbers 
will regret his loss, he has left few enemies. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. are preparing for 
publication ‘The Second North German Polar 
Expedition,’ in the years 1869-70, of the ships 
Germania and Hansa, under command of Capt. 
Koldeway, edited and condensed by Mr. H. W. 
Bates, the well-known Assistant Secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society. This volume will 
contain numerous woodcuts and chromo-lithographs, 
and furnishes an account of the sufferings of the 
crew of the Hansa after the crushing of that ship 
in the ice. 

An Aquarium and Winter Gardens, both of 
them on a large scale, will be opened ina few days 
at Southport. The Aquarium, which is scarcely 
inferior in any way to the one at Brighton, already 
is stocked with an interesting collection, amongst 
which are specimens of the octopus, spider crab, 
turtles, &c. 

Messrs. Wituiam Teac & Co. have in the 
press a new edition of Sir David Brewster’s ‘ Life 
of Newton,’ carefully revised, and illustrated with 
notes, where recent information made them de- 
sirable, by Mr. W. T. Lynn, of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich. 

Art the International Meteorological Conference 
at Brussels in 1853, a wish was expressed that 
some measures should be adopted for the prosecu- 
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tion of Maritime Meteorology. After more than 
twenty years this subject is revived, and during 
the past week a conference has been held at the 
Meteorological Office. The basis of discussion was 
the report of the Brussels Conference referred to. 
The Conference was divided into two sub-com- 
mittees: 1, Instruments; 2, Observations. The 
following gentlemen were present at the first 
meeting :—Austria— MM. R. Miiller, K. K. Hydro- 
graphic Office, Pola; Bengal—M. H. F. Blanford, 
Meteorological Office, Calcutta; China—J. D. 
Campbell, Secretary, Commissioners of Maritime 
Customs ; Denmark—Capt. N. Hoffmeyer, Meteor- 
ological Institute, Copenhagen; France—C. St.- 
Claire Deville, Inspector of Meteorological Stations, 
and A. Delamarche, Ministry of Marine, Paris ; 
Germany—W. H. von Freeden, Deutsche Seewarte, 
Hamburg ; G. Neumayer, Hydrographer, Berlin ; 
Capt. Steinpel, Imperial Navy, and H. A. Meyer, 
Commissioner for Investigating German Seas, Kiel ; 
Great Britain—Board of Trade—Capt. Toynbee ; 
R. H. Scott, Director Meteorological Office (Hon. 
Sec.); Admiralty—Rear-Admiral Nolloth; R. J. 
Mann, M.D., President Meteorological Society ; 
Holland—Buys Ballot, Royal Meteorological In- 
stitute, President ; Lieut. J. E. Cornelissen, R.N.; 
Italy—Capt. N. Canevaro, R.N.; Norway—H. 
Mohn, Meteorological Institute, Christiania ; Por- 
tugal—J. C. de Brito Capello, Observatory, Lisbon ; 
Russia — Capt. M. Rikatcheff, I.R.N., Central 
Physical Observatory, St. Petersburg; Spain— 
C. Pujazon, Marine Observatory, San Fernando ; 
Turkey—Admiral Hobart Pasha. <A report of the 
proceedings will be published by the Meteorological 
Committee. 

Tue Report of the Meteorological Committee 
of the Royal Society for the year 1873 has just 
been published. It is interesting to find that the 
system of weather warnings has proved so com- 

lete a success. In 1873 we see that out of every 
undred warnings 79°2 were justified by the sub- 
sequent results, 


CommanpDER G. E. Betknap, of the United 
States steamer Tuscarora, writing from Hako- 
dadi, Japan, June 26, communicates some re- 
markable soundings. When about 100 miles east 
by south from Kinghasan Bay, the lead sank 
to a depth of 3,427 fathoms, and at the next cast 
the sinker carried the wire down 4,643 fathoms 
without reaching the bottom. As at this depth 
the wire broke, it may probably be that some 
sweeping current of great force was carrying the 
line away. Several other casts were, however, 
made, and depths of 4,411 fathoms and 4,655 
fathoms were reached. 

A PAPER by M. Berthelot, ‘On High Tempera- 
tures, and one by M. J. Violle, ‘On the Tempera- 
ture of the Sun,’ published in the Comptes Rendus 
of the Academy of Sciences, demand a careful 
study. The temperature of the Sun at Grenoble 
on the 20th of June, at 3 p.m., is stated by M. 
Violle to have been 1350° cent. H. St.-Claire 
Deville receives this with hesitation and reserva- 
tion. M. Berthollet, however, is disposed to admit 
that the high temperature—artificially produced— 
observed in the experiments of St.-Claire Deville, 
which bordered on 2500° and 3000°, may be 
received as capable of proof. 


Dr. T. E. De Vr¥ during his stay in Java, col- 
lected samples of a crystallized resin produced 
from the Podocarpus cupressina or P. imbricata, 
a tree common in the forests of that island, known 
by its Malay name, “Djamoudjou.” The last 
number of the Journal fiir Praktische Chemie con- 
tains a paper by Herr A. C. Oudemans, jun., on 
this resin, and a white crystalline acid substance 
which he obtains from it, and calls Podocarpic 
Acid. 

WE have received the South Australian Register 
of June 11, which informs us that the report by 
Mr. Gosse of his explorations in Western Australia 
has been laid before Parliament, and his map of 
the country deposited in the Survey Office. 60,000 
square miles of country, of which nothing was 
previously known, are embraced in the discoveries 
made by this enterprising traveller. Much of it 





is a barren waste, but no small portion varied 
and picturesque, with long patches of well-grassed 
lands and fine timber-trees. 








PINE ARTS 
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MUNICH GALLERY.—EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Kaul- 
bach, Piloty, Schorn, Conriader, Otto, &c. Admission, One Shilling.— 
48, Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 

KAULBACH’S Celebrated Great PICTURES, ‘ Peter Arbues 
Dooming a Heretic Family to the Flames,’ and * James V. of Scotland 
Opening the Parliament in Edinburgh.’—Munich Gallery. OPEN 
Daily, from Ten till Six. 





DORE’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIU M,’ with ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘ Christian Martyrs,’ * Francesca de Rimini,’ &c., at the DORB 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 








The Architecture of the Cistercians. By E. 
Sharpe. [Illustrated with Plans. Parts I. 
and II. (Spon.) 


THis is a complete, though succinct, treatise 
on one of the most interesting subjects con- 
nected with the history of the Middle Ages. 
To those who are already acquainted with the 
full meaning, or potentialities of meaning, of 
the title, and are aware how much time and 
study Mr. Sharpe has spent in searching out all 
that can be ascertained respecting the history 
and character of the peculiar architecture 
employed by the Cistercian order, it is hardly 
possible to conceive a title-page more attractive 
than that before us. The subject is interest- 
ing even to those who have merely noticed, and 
few can have failed to notice, that there are 
peculiarities of character and situation common 
to some of the most beautiful ecclesiastical 
buildings in England, France, Spain, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Belgium, such as those at 
Tintern, Fountains, Fontefroide, Easby, Jer- 
vaulx, Furness, Pontigny, Villers la Ville, 
Byland, Beaulieu, Croxden, Brombach, Alten- 
berg (which is a manufactory of Prussian blue), 
Verula, Abbey Dore, Maulbronn, Kirkstall, 
Fontenay, Rievaulx, Thoronet, Vauclair, Net- 
ley, Valle Crucis, Val St. Pierre, Chiaravalle, 
Silvane, Clervaux (now a gaol), Obasine, and, 
indeed, wherever a Cistercian house exists. 

These buildings invariably stand near water, 
and generally in valleys which are or have 
been secluded. The water may be abundant, 
as is the case with the Wye at Tintern, or the 
Aire at Kirkstall, and elsewhere ; or there may 
not be more than enough of it to supply the 
wants of the house itself, as at Valle Crucis, 
or at Villers, where a small brook is led across 
the vast enclosure of the abbey ; but water 
in a stream not requiring to be supplied, as in 
the Benedictine houses at Canterbury and West- 
minster, by conducts, or as is frequently the 
case elsewhere, in establishments of the other 
orders, by wells, was essential to a monastery 
of the Cistercians. From this it followed 
that houses of this order occupied certain 
positions which were characteristic, and which 
to this day impress the minds of all but 
the most careless observers. The sites of 
houses of this order are beautiful from other 
causes than the presence of water, or the 
abundance of timber which now accompanies, 
or formerly surrounded, the buildings. These 
structures, too, as at Tintern, are commonly 
found in narrow valleys; in fact, it may be 
observed that the very names of a considerable 
proportion of these monasteries indicate that 
they stand near water, or, what comes to the 
same thing, in valleys. 

The Cistercians belonged to a labouring 
order: they were great civilizers and culti- 





: Se 
vators, and they lived secluded. They attacheg 
so much importance to the situation of thejp 
houses that nothing is more common jp the 
histories of their houses on the Continent than 
to find that the monks shifted the whole estap. 
lishment if it was discovered to be inconsistent 
with the objects in view. The rule was every. 
where the same : water to drink, stone and wood 
to build with. They did not burn much of the 
latter, for they were a hardy race, who, even in 
the bitter winters of Brabant, did not close the 
openings in their refectories, nor do they, it 
must be owned, appear to have applied too much 
water to their persons. Indeed, according to a 
story told by Mr. Sharpe, the Cistercians were 
renowned for the multitudes of their vermin, 
It followed from the simplicity of the rule 
which they adopted that many things which 
were assumed to be required in the churches 
of other orders found no place in those of the 
followers of St. Bernard. Among these was 
stained glass. The loveliness of the situations 
of so many of their churches, as at Tintern, 
would, in an esthetic sense, enable them to put 
up with white glass; and we felt this when 
standing with a friend in the choir of the abbey 
church by the Wye. He, ignorant of this rule, 
remarked that the sky and wooded banks s0 
near the church rendered coloured glass need- 
less. The Cistercians had no western towers 
to their churches, nor spires anywhere, only a 
small jléche at the crossing served for a belfry; 
the churches were invariably cruciform ; all 
dedicated to the Virgin ; all had short choirs, 
“seldom containing more than two compart- 
ments.” Beyond the crossing in some in- 
stances, we may add, there exists merely a very 
shallow place for the great altar ; the east end 
was usually square, lighted by a triplet, and 
in the primitive times never comprised an 
apse, consequently no chevet is found in 
churches of this order except in late buildings, 
when the stringency of the great ‘ Charta 
Caritatis,”—under which some millions of men 
lived and died during nearly seven hundred 
years, in central, western, and southern Europe, 
—had been relaxed, with fatal effect on the 
fortunes, and even on the stability, of the once 
beneficial rule which the astute St. Bernard 
had laid down. 

One most important and significant law of 
this order is thus quoted and illustrated by 
Mr. Sharpe :— 

“The Cistercians absolutely forbad the carving 
or representation of the human form in their 
buildings, and gave a reason for it which deserves 
consideration even at the present day. ‘Cap. xx. 
De sculptoris, et picturis, et cruce ligned. Sculp- 
ture vel picture vn ecclestis nostris sew in officinis 
aliquibus monasterii ne fiant interdicimus: quia 
dum talibus intenditur, utilitas bone meditationis 
vel disciplina religiose gravitatis sepe negligitur; 
cruces tamen pictas, que sunt ligne, habemus. 
We accordingly find in none of the abbey 
churches of this order the representation of a 
human head or figure carved in stone. I do not 
remember to have seen—and I have searched for 
it—a single exception to this rule in the numerous 
abbey churches of the Cistercians that I have 
visited in Europe, constructed in the first two 
cent-ries of the existence of the order. They 
prohibited, indeed, all carved works of a super- 
fluous or highly-decorated character in their 
buildings, and all pictures, except those of Our 
Saviour ; and directed that diligent inquiry should 
be made into these matters at the periodical visits 
of the abbots, so as to ensure the observance of 
the rule.” 

The Cistercians permitted only royal per- 
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gonages and bishops to be buried in their 
churches ; their abbots were interred in the 
chapter-houses, the monks in the cloister garth. 
This rule obtained with most of the other 
orders, or divisions of orders, at least until the 
hole fabric of monasticism was rotten. The 
following is a curious observation, showing 
the existence of certain architectural rules to 
be incumbent on the Cistercians, which did 
not, as far as we know, apply to others :— 
“The Cistercians were among the first to apply 
and use the pointed arch in their arches of con- 
struction, while their arches of decoration remained 
circular. ‘There is not one of the conventual 
churches of the twelfth century given in the lists 
at pages 27 and 28 [comprising the names of 
Cistercian remains which Mr. Sharpe has visited] 
in which this rule, to which I have so frequently 
called attention, was not observed; the main 
arches of the piers, the crossing, and the vaulting 
being pointed, and those of the doorway, the 
windows, and the arcades being circular.” 
Nevertheless, we have now before us a 
photograph from the interior of a great 
Cistercian abbey church, built 1297, where 
this does not entirely hold good. The date 
is, of course, subsequent to that given by our 
author. Here the arcade of the nave consists 
of pointed arches, also the vault of the crossing, 
and the vaulting of the nave proper, while the 
windows at the east end—which has three sides 
—behind the altar are also, below, furnished 
with pointed heads; but the second tier have 
circular heads, while those of the third and 
topmost range are pointed. In the last-named 
range, however, the plaster, with which at 
some late period this building was lined, 
having fallen off, the construction is displayed, 
and a series of small circular discharging 
arches appear over those which are pointed in 
form. This is not the case with the lowest 
tier, where the construction is likewise open to 
the eye. By Mr. Sharpe’s term, “arcades,” as 
distinct from the “main arches of the piers,” 
we understand him to mean the lines of blind 
arches which, in churches of this order, are 
placed where the triforia passages or galleries 
occur in other cases. The ends of the transepts 
of the great church to which we refer,—which, 
by the way, is 300 feet in length from east to 
west,—are square, and three lancets appear in 
the lower range, three round-headed arches in 
the second range ; the clerestory is composed 
of a single pointed opening in each bay, of com- 
paratively small size. The remarks which we 
have just quoted from our author apply with 
even less strictness to the monastic buildings 
proper, apart from the church, than they do to 
the latter. Thus, in the still perfect west arcade 
of the cloister, built ci7ca 1230, the arches are 
in the style ogival secondaire of Du Caumont ; 
the old refectory of the inferior monks (built 
1197) is in two aisles, divided by five cylin- 
drical columns, which support a circular roof; 
it has a vestibule with a pointed vault, and 
contains six columns, disposed in a rectangular 
plan. The refectory of the superior monks, 
built 1190, is a parallelogram of 110 feet by 
50 feet, divided by five columns into two 
aisles, which are vaulted. The vault of the 
north aisle is semicircular, that of the south 
pointed ; probably the latter is of later date 
than the former. There are six windows 
in either side of this building, each of 
which is divided by a shaft into two pointed 
lights; four round-headed windows occur in 
each end, The doors of the church are round- 





headed, thus agreeing with Mr. Sharpe’s 
experience. The so-called calefactory of this 
house, circa 1200, has three pointed windows 
and a round-arched one. 

The plan Mr. Sharpe has pursued in prepar- 
ing this volume is a thorougly good one, and 
especially adapted to the peculiar nature of 
his subject. The latter has characteristics of 
its own, on which we need not dwell; but they 
allow of, and indeed seem to require, the plan 
adopted here. Our author has, therefore, con- 
structed a general and typical plan of a great 
establishment of the order. This model plan 
shows the cloister garth and its passages in the 
centre, with the church forming one side, much 
as at Westminster, and extending far beyond 
its limits. The kitchen, refectory, and other 
offices, form the side of the cloister opposed to 
the church, while between these sides extend, 
on the east, the chapter-house, part of the 
south transept, and part of the fratry, which 
last is prolonged considerably to the south. 
On the west side Mr. Sharpe places the Domus 
Conversorum, extending southwards to a greater 
length than the church. Over the Domus 
Conversorum was the dormitory. 

These were, of course, the chief buildings of 
a Cistercian establishment ; but many others, 
including some of considerable importance, 
were either attached to these, or placed in dif- 
ferent parts of the enclosure of the monastery. 
We know a case in which these works were 
placed within a wall of 10 feet high, and 
extending 285 yards by 185 yards, with but 
three entrance gateways. This is a much 
larger enclosure than that at Glastonbury. 
The guest house, abbot’s house, infirmary, with 
its detached Léproserie, the dispensary, the 
mill, tannery, stable, grange, lodgings for the 
inferior brethren and for the officials, necessaria, 
fish-ponds, gate-houses, library, and scriptorium, 
were all inclosed by this wall. 

We conclude this part of the subject by 
heartily endorsing the remarks of Mr. Sharpe 
to the following effect :— 

“Can we draw no instructive lesson for works 
of the present day, increasing as they are continu- 
ally in importance, and in the means devoted to 
them, from the existence of this noble school of 
architecture in the Cistercian remains of Great 
Britain and Continental Europe? For vigour and 
boldness of design, for excellence of proportion, 
and for simplicity, elegance, and purity of 
treatment, they are unsurpassed by buildings of 
any age or country ; and a careful study of their 
numerous excellencies could not fail to exercise 
a beneficial effect on modern designs, by checking 
exuberance of ornamentation, and by the cultiva- 
tion of a purer taste, delighting rather in form and 
outline than in colour and in surface decoration.” 


The answer to the question contained in 
this extract is not a pleasant one, although we 
are not wholly without hope of something being 
done. Still the fact is, there is small chance 
of our profiting by the examples which Mr. 
Sharpe has been, if not foremost, yet most 
successful, in expounding, because the so- 
called ‘architectural profession” does not, as 
a rule, know anything whatever about the 
subject. Not'one “ British” architect in a 
hundred can tell a Cistercian from a Benedic- 
tine or a Pree-monstratensian house ; and it is 
very much a “matter of taste” with architects 
whether they prefer the almost Greek sim- 
plicity of that mode of architectural decoration 
which was affected by the first-named order 
in its prime to the hideous vulgarity of the 





incrusted ornaments of the so-called ‘Queen 
Anne style.” The archeological world is a 
little better informed about the subject, but 
its members do not count in this case. As to 
the public, or those whom architects delight 
to call their “clients,” they are in Egyptian 
darkness, and need no end of educating in 
Art before they are likely to become even 
capable of appreciating the value of our 
author’s exhortation. Nor does the popular 
current of what is called “ Art-teaching” tend 
at all in the elevating direction Mr. Sharpe so 
warmly advocates. In fact, this teaching goes 
directly in the reverse way, and seems, at 
present, at least, in a hopeless state. 

The second part of the work before us casts 
a light, which is, popularly speaking, quite 
new, on the history and characteristics of the 
subject. It tells us in the simplest and most 
concise fashion what was the nature of the 
Cistercian order, and shows how powerful an 
engine of civilization that body was. Every 
Cistercian abbey had two classes of members, 
the monks and the conversi. In popular lan- 
guage, the latter were lay brethren, and they 
were subordinate in every respect to the 
former. Both took the vows, both devoted 
themselves to labour and prayers, but in dif- 
ferent degrees, the monks attending chiefly to 
prayer, with occasional manual labour; the con- 
versi labouring chiefly in agriculture, crafts, and 
menial works required in establishments, which 
were generally on a vast scale. So large were 
these institutions and so great were their 
possessions that, as this text relates, a second- 
rate abbey of the order, seated in Sardinia, 
was endowed in 1205 with live stock amount- 
ing to 10,000 sheep, 1,000 goats, 2,000 pigs, 
500 cows, 200 mares, and 100 horses. We 
may add that the Abbey of Villers la Ville, 
before named, comprised 100 monks and 
300 conversi, in 1272, and that it must 
have increased in this respect as time 
went on. In Clervaux, the parent establish- 
ment, the numbers were, in 1135, 177 monks 
and 351 conversi. The greater number of the 
latter were in most cases lodged in the abbey 
buildings, and lived under the same regulations 
as the former; these enjoined a severe rule 
of silence, discipline, and labour. One hour 
a day was allowed for conversation. The monks 
mended their own clothes, cleaned their shoes, 
and served in rotation in the kitchen. They 
also worked in the scriptorium, and performed 
the services of the church. The conversi were 
weavers, tanners, masons, smiths, and bakers, 
besides doing ordinary farm and vineyard work. 
In short, these places were great industrial 
establishments, for the details of which we 
refer the student to this excellent treatise, 
which also deals exhaustively with the Domus 
Conversorum, an essential feature in the build- 
ings to which Mr. Sharpe has given great 
attention, with extraordinary profit. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Works of restoration are still in progress in 
Durham Cathedral, including the choir, which, 
with the Chapel of the Nine Altars, is shut off. 
The exterior of this building may be said to be 
completed. These works have been, we are bound 
to say, carried out in a different spirit from 
that which ruled the even more extensive opera- 
tions in Exeter Cathedral. In the latter the prac- 
tice has been, as we lamented when describing 
them last year, to “restore” in the most thorough 
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sense of the term, by removing the broken mould- 
ings and replacing the fractured stones with new 
ones, carved “to match.” Not so at Durham, 
where, indeed, there are few carvings of any kind 
to replace; here the surfaces have been simply 
cleaned, which is all that ought to be done. The 
scaffoldings have been removed from the front of 
the north transept at Durham. 


Mr. Betuamy, Surgeon to, and Lecturer on 
Anatomy at Charing Cross Hospital, has been 
appointed Lecturer on Artistic Anatomy, in the 
' National Art Training Schools, at South Kensing- 
ton. 

Mr. J. T. Woop will lecture, during the month 
‘ of November, on the discovery of the Temple of 
Diana, and other results of the excavations at 
Ephesus, which he has conducted for the last eleven 
ears, at Birmingham, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
ae Leeds, Bradford, and other places. 


Tne south transept of York Minster is being 
restored with elaborate care. The authorities have 
placed a new wooden ceiling above the oak groin- 
ing; they are cleaning, if not replacing, the broken 
carvings in the capitals and mouldings, replacing 
the shafts of Purbeck marble, which give so much 
character to the interior, and generally renovating 
this portion of the church. Some late excrescences 
have been removed from the exterior front of this 
transept, and their places are to be supplied with 
new work, so as to restore the ancient features, 
of which traces sufficient for the purpose remain. 
The decayed shafts and their associate mouldings 
on this exterior have been replaced with new ones. 
These works are being executed under Mr. Street’s 
responsibility, we believe; if so, we shall have a 
conservative restoration. The architect might as 
well give a little attention to the admirably- 
designed Perpendicular Will Office, which adjoins 
the south transept in question, Here two ugly 
brick chimneys, with their appropriate black pots, 
disgrace the otherwise fine structure, one which is 
perfectly well adapted to serve as a model for a 
modern dwelling-house of moderate dimensions. 
It is proposed to continue the restoration of the 
entire Minster, part by part. 

Tue Museum at Brussels has received a note- 
worthy addition in a joint work of M. Van Valken- 
borcht and J. Franck, representing a gallery of 
pictures ; also two large pictures by L. Cranach 
the Elder, representing Adam and Eve, resembling 
in most respects the works by the artist in the 
Tribune, Florence. A serious accident occurred 
in this Museum some little time ago, says La 
Chronique des Arts, by which two pictures by 
Rubens have been seriously injured. The pic- 
tures are the ‘Martyrdom of St. Liévin’ and the 
‘ Adoration of the Magi.’ 








MUSIC 


—_— 
ORGAN COMPOSITIONS, 


The Organist’s Quarterly Journal. Edited by W. 
Spark, Mus. Doc.—Arrangements from the Scores 
of Great Masters. By W. T. Best.—March for 
the Organ. By J. E. Richardson. (Novello & Co.) 

Larghetto und Fugue for the Organ. By Westley 
Richards, (Lamborn Cock & Co.) 

“Tr,” said Mendelssohn, “my organ music must 

be called ‘ Voluntaries,’ it must be so, although I 

don’t precisely know what the word means.” Well, 

there are no Voluntaries now; and in Part 22 of 

Dr. Spark’s gatherings there are, an Offertorium, 

by C. A. Barry ; twelve short and easy Preludes, 

by August Bord (Borna, Livonia), a2 Pole; an 

Allegro Marziale, by F. E. Gladstone; an Andante, 

by J. W. Wallis; and a Prelude and Fugue, by 

Walter Wilmore. In Part 23 we have a Fugue, 

by E. Silas; an Andante, by John Francis Barnett; 

an Andante, by J. Stimpson (organist of the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall), twelve short and easy 

Preludes, by C. C. Moldenhauer (Hof Organist, 

Stolpe, Pomerania) ; ‘Postlude,” by H. J. Stark, 

F.C.0. (of New Coll. Oxon), How far these com- 

positions correspond with their titles is of little 

consequence ; after all, such works are much like 





whatever you may please to call them. The organ 
was once famous for its headlong and impetuous 
torrent of sounds, its sweet and low tones, its 
ecstatic whispers and mystery; but our organists 
now pipe and chirp, mince and dance, growl and 
scream, “Everything dances before my eyes,” 
said Mendelssohn, when listening to “the fel- 
low” who played something like the overture 
to a comic opera in the most solemn part of 
the service. Mr. Barry is petulantly formal, 
singing up to Heaven’s gate in measured tones 
and with a stately tread. The Polish organist is 
unambiguous, accustomed to a “crippled organ,” 
and modest in his means and measures. The 
Andante of Mr. Wallis is a secular movement ; 
Mr. Wilmore has not proved his armour nor 
completed his studies in canon and fugue. Mr. 
Gladstone’s March is broad and vigorous, and 
of duly orthodox dimensions, but although mili- 
tant, is not of the church militant. Mr. Silas 
is learned but dry in his Fugue ; Mr. Stimpson is 
legitimate, but not sympathetic, in the Andante ; 
Herr Moldenhauer is scholastic, but not imagina- 
tive, and Mr. Stark is dignified, if not brilliant. 
Mr. John Francis Barnett shows grace in the 
Andante, but must have been thinking of the 
pianoforte more than of the organ. There is 
nothing in all the works we have mentioned to 
detract from the reputations of the various com- 
posers ; and if the repertory of organ performers is 
to be extended beyond the limits assigned by the 
old masters, the editor is right in getting his con- 
tributions from various sources. Modern ear-tick- 
ling, a showing-off of solo stops, will naturally 
delight concert audiences ; as regards congregations, 
* Voluntaries” are another matter altogether. 

Mr. Best is a show-player of the first force, and 
with such colossal instruments as those in St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, and in the Royal Albert 
Hall, he is powerful with hand and foot. His 
arrangements from Beethoven and Mozart with 
the presto fugue, in A minor, by Bach, are practic- 
able and useful, because but slightly touched. But 
here is no organ music. Mr. Westley Richards’s 
piece is rather out of the common form. 

Mr. Richardson’s March is less showy than that 
by Mr. Gladstone, but not more solemn or sacer- 
dotal. Mendelssohn spent some years in practis- 
ing, playing, and editing Bach’s Chorale Organ 
Music, the greatest music for the organ in the 
world. No one can play it, no one touches it, no 
one seems to know anything about it in these 
days. Poor Mendelssohn! Great Mendelssohn ! 
What has repaid your labour? Surely not such 
music as we have here commented upon. 








GLOUCESTER FESTIVAL. 


Tue first mention of a sacred work by Weber 
in a programme of the Three Choir Festival, the 
anniversary of which has been this week celebrated 
in Gloucester, surprised many amateurs and pro- 
fessors. The fame of the composer in this 
country has, as regards the Opera-house, been due 
to his ‘ Freischiitz’ and his ‘Oberon.’ In the con- 
cert hall, indeed, his overtures and selections from 
his operatic compositions are quite familiar. But 
his popularity here has been limited to his secular 
productions ; his sacred ones have been strangely 
ignored, Few of the musicians who have spoken 
enthusiastically of Weber's wondrous powers in 
descriptive orchestration, are acquainted with the 
masterly specimens he has left of the sacred school 
of writing. It is to be feared that Weber’s only 
surviving son, the Baron Max Maria von Weber, 
who is now an Imperial Councillor in Vienna, and 
Consulting Engineer to the Austrian Board of Trade, 
must be held partly responsible for the neglect of 
his father’s sacred works. The Baron published 
the story of Weber's eventful and romantic career ; 
but, as he is not possessed of much musical 
science, the esthetical portion of the work is 
singularly deficient. He seems to have been 
misled by some passages in his father’s diary, in 
which Weber avowed that his bent was for dra- 
matic composition, and that he had in fact little pre- 
disposition to religious or to chamber music. But 





— 

the Baron has been quite forgetful of the peculigy 
position occupied by his father during the period 
he was Capellmeister at Dresden, that is fr 
1817 to 1826, for it was between those years that 
Weber composed his two Masses, his cantatas an, 
other sacred pieces, including a posthumous ‘ Stabat 
Mater,’ for two sopranos and one alto, published 
by Rungenhagen, of Berlin. From the time that 
Weber's official life in Dresden began, to his death 
(in London, June 5, 1826) he was in constant colli. 
sion with his colleague, Signor Morlacchi. It was 
the old story revived of the Italian Opera-honse 
warfare in Handel's days, of the Gluck and Piccing} 
feuds in Paris, of the Salieri and Mozart combatg 
in Vienna. It was, in fact, the eternal. opposition 
which has ever existed between Italy and Ger. 
many in style and school. King Friedrich August 
of Saxony was equally well disposed towards 
Italian music, of which Signor Morlacchi wag 
an able representative, and to German composi- 
tion, of which Weber was the champion ; and 
it is possible that the two Capellmeisters, if they 
had been left to themselves, might have gone 
on harmoniously, however opposed in their 
musical opinions. But “good-natured friends” 
intervened on both sides. The Minister of 
the monarch, Count Linsiedel, sided with Mor 
lacchi ; the State Director of the Opera-house 
Count Vitzhum, was for Weber. The respective 
partisans of Italian and German opera became 
excited, and unfortunately Weber was a musician 
militant like Herr Wagner and Berlioz; he would 
rush into print on any provocation, real or 
assumed. What was the result? With his tem- 
perament, with his keen sensibility, Weber was 
always at war, while Morlacchi was cool and calcu- 
lating, and relied on his popularity at Court. Can 
it then be wondered at that in his excited state 
of mind, when Weber was called to compose to 
order occasional music, either of a sacred or of a 
secular nature, he felt a distaste for his task, 
and that he should have been prompted to insert 
in his diary the statement that he had no special 
talent for devotional music? If the Baron, how- 
ever, had been a judicious critic of his father’s 
sacred works, he must perforce have recognized 
the creative power displayed in the two Masses in 
a and in E flat ; in the cantatas, ‘The first Tone, 
the Hymn, “In seiner Ordnung schafft der Herr’ ; 
in the ‘Jubel Cantata, for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Saxon King ; the cantata, ‘ Natur und Liebe, 
for two sopranos, two tenors and two basses, 
written for the Queen of Saxony’s féte day ; the 
scena of ‘Athalie’ ‘Misera me, &c. Weber, 
smarting under neglect and wrong, depreciated 
his labours for Royal or other celebrations, His 
indignation, indeed, was not without cause, 
for what could have been more galling to 
him than to find that an Offertorium and 
Symphony by Morlacchi had been interpolated 
by ministerial order, when his Jubilee Mass was 
executed at the Golden Wedding of the King and 
Queen, on February 19th, 1819. It was small com- 
pensation for this insult that the work was given in 
its integrity a week afterwards. But Weber's 
memory has been at all events vindicated by pos- 
terity, for Morlacchi’s name is forgotten, despite his 
forty-four operas, his dozen masses, and no end of 
sacred and secular works. Not even the celebrated 
Velluti was able to maintain his best lyric drama, 
‘Tebaldo ed Isolina,’ in the répertoire. Weber's 
Masses, if they have not been heard at English 
festivals, have been frequently done in the Roman 
Catholic Chapels in London, while two of his operas, 
are performed everywhere in Europe. 

The announcement that a cantata by Weber, 
‘Praise Jehovah,’ was to follow the execution of 
Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ last Tuesday morning, 
in Gloucester Cathedral, puzzled even his favourite 
pupil, Sir Julius Benedict, for he, like others at 
first, thought it was the short cantata, Op. 31, “In 
seiner Ordnung schafft der Herr,” written in 1812, 
when Weber was the guest of his devoted friend, 
the Duke Leopold August of Saxe-Gotha. Sir 
Julius, who has heard this cantata in Germany, 
refers to a vigorous fugue in c, and it is not alittle 
curious that Weber’s first published composition at 
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Salzburg, when he was a pupil of Michael Haydn 
iprother of the Haydn), was “ Six Fugues, he being 
‘hen thirteen years of age. In this species of scho- 
igstic exercise Weber was a proficient, and his 
roficiency Was no smail foundation, the purists con- 
end, for the writing of an oratorio; a notion which 
Mendelssohn, we may remark, did not entertain in 
his ‘Elijah.’ ‘Praise Jehovah,’ however, has proved 
i be a version of the ‘Jubel Cantata,’ Op. 59, the 
qords by Kind the poet, who wrote the libretto of 
‘Der Freischiitz.’ Owing to some intrigue against 
Weber, it was not performed on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1818, as was intended ; but was first played 
in the Neustadt Church, Dresden, three days after- 
wards, for the benefit of the distressed peasantry 
in the Hartz Mountains. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson, in his translation and con- 
densation of Baron Von Weber’s biography of his 
father, omitted the excellent catalogue of Weber's 
compositions which is given in the German edition, 
and which is accompanied by some explanatory 
notes regarding the occasions on which they were 
nroduced, and the curious transformations some of 
them have undergone. Disappointed at not having 
his ‘ Jubel Cantata’ performed, Weber substituted 
an overture in E, not as a prelude to the cantata, 
which is in E flat, but as an independent orchestral 
iece; it is well known here, as it contains our 
National Anthem, and is always selected as the 
gncluding theme of the final programme of the 
Philharmonic Society’s season. There is a melan- 
choly interest attaching to the ‘ Jubel Cantata’ in 
london as well as in Dresden. On the 26th of 
May, 1826, Weber gave a concert at the Argyll 
Rooms (afterwards destroyed by fire); and in 
the programme was a cantata, called the ‘ Festival 
of Peace,’ the words translated and adapted by a 
Mr. Hampden Napier from the ‘ Jubel Cantata.’ 
How much Weber used of his original score is not 
known; but in the second part of the concert 
the present Countess Dowager of Essex sang 
an air by Weber—a setting of Moore’s words 
in ‘Lalla Rookh,” “From Chindar’s warbling 
font I come,” which he composed by desire 
of Mr. Ward, then one of the M.P.s for the 
city of London. That gentleman paid Weber 
95l. for the song, of which, however, owing 
tohis state of health, the composer wrote the 
melody only, extemporizing an accompaniment 
on the pianoforte. This was the last time he ever 
touched the keys of an instrument on which he 
had been such a perfect player. Moscheles it was 
who afterwards completed the air, and it was that 
pianist who at the concert extemporized on two 
themes from the ‘Festival of Peace’ and some 
motivt from ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ Miss Paton (Lady 
W. Lennox and next Mrs. Wood) sang the 
‘Athalie’ scena. Madame Caradori Allan, Miss 
H. Cawse the contralto, Braham, and Mr. Henry 
Phillips, who is still alive, sang in the cantata. 
The ‘Lalla Rookh’ melody was the Song of the 
Swan, for Weber was found dead in his bed on 
the following 5th of June, in Sir George Smart’s 
house in Great Portland Street, a house which ought 
to bear a tablet recording the sad event. That 
the ‘Jubel Cantata,’ afterwards ‘A Festival of 
Peace,” should become ‘The Praise of Jehovah,’ 
with an English version by F. W. Rosier, now 
published by Messrs. Lamborn Cock & Co., is 
curious. It is possible that Frederick Kind’s 
poem was found too local in reference. Rosier 
was a stockbroker, who edited some German 
songs. The present adaptation has nine numbers, 
and it may be called a cantata of thanksgiving, 
of adoration, of submission, of faith, of praise, and 
of Jubilation ; the helplessness of mankind amidst 
the storms of life, and the result of reliance on 
divine aid, are the main themes. It is a ‘ Lobge- 
sang’ of Méendelssohnian intent, but with 
the Weberian type. In the score there is the 
pronounced individuality of the composer of the 
‘Freischiitz,’ of ‘Oberon,’ of ‘Euryanthe’; in its 
harmonic interweavings we have Weber’s peculiar 
colouring ; in the modulations, his remarkable art 
insurprises, which if not so sudden as those of Beet- 
hoven, are quite as unforeseen ; as in Weber’s works 
generally, the rhythmical forms are the composer's 





own, and as usual the orchestration is replete with 
richness, sonority, piquancy, and picturesqueness. 
Weber understood the tonality and attributes of 
every instrument—hence the variety of, and diver- 
sity in, his treatment. No doubt can be enter- 
tained that he could have composed an oratorio 
quite equal to any of the operatic masterpieces, 
In devotional fervour his Masses are unsurpassed, 
and in his cantatas he is equally impressed by the 
sacredness of the words he has set. The memor- 
able anecdote recorded of him that, during the 
rehearsal of his cantata at the Argyll Rooms, he 
checked the choralists, who were singing too loud 
(it was in the shouting days of choral singing), by 
calling out “ Hush! Hush! if you were in the 
presence of God would you sing so loud?” is evi- 
dence of his feeling for devotional music. Another 
saying of Weber’s illustrates his individuality in 
music, “I can write nothing about my works. 
Hear them played! In my music you will find 
myself.” Mendelssohn seems to have had a similar 
feeling with respect to descriptive criticism of 
music: “If any one could describe music with 
words, he himself would never write another note.” 
This looks also like the key to his ‘Songs without 
Words.’ Weber wrote of his ‘Jubel Cantata, 
“the music has come direct from my heart; it 
makes no pretensions to deep learning, or to the 
development of difficulties and of contrivances.” 
And indeed ‘ Praise Jehovah’ is a noble inspira- 
tion, just because it is natural ; there is spontaneity 
in the themes; Weber has not overtaxed the 
voices, as he has sometimes done in his operas ; 
and, although the cantata is not a masterpiece, 
it is one quite out of the ordinary order, filled with 
melodious phrases and vigorous choral outbreaks. 
It is probable that the resuscitation of the ‘ Jubel 
Cantata,’ or ‘ Festival of Peace,’ under the present 
title of ‘ Praise Jehovah’ may draw more attention 
to Weber’s other sacred works. Dr. Wesley was 
quite justified in selecting the cantata for the 
Festival concluded yesterday, and he is entitled to 
praise for making Weber known as a composer of 
sacred music. It is probable that Dr. Wesley, who 
was in Mr. Hawes’s choir, sang in the ‘ Festival of 
Peace’ at Weber’s concert. Be this as it may, it 
appears that it was Mr. Goodwin, the veteran 
copyist, who commissioned Mr. Rosier to adapt 
(not translate) the ‘Jubel Cantata,’ and this ver- 
sion was once performed by the Choral Harmonists, 
a defunct amateur association, with Mr. Charles 
Lockey (the original tenor of ‘Elijah’ at Birming- 
ham); and the late Mr. Lake, an organist, had the 
‘Praise Jehovah’ done at his benefit concert in St. 
Martin’s Hall, then the property of Mr. Hullah. Both 
these performances were, however, signal failures as 
regards the ensemble. Herr Formes was the bass 
on the latter occasion. We cannot praise the mode 
of interpretation last Tuesday; there was much 
hurry and flurry; the choral singing was too loud ; 
there was a lack of colouring; a deficiency of light 
and shade in the subtle effects peculiar to Weber’s 
style. The piece that was materially affected was 
the No. 7, the quartet and chorus, “ Praise ye the 
Lord,” which created such a sensation at Weber’s 
concert that it was encored. It is in c major, 
and is strikingly original, for the composer has 
resorted to bravura passages for the soprano, as 
Handel was so fond of doing in solos. These florid 
scales being introduced in a concerted piece, will 
be called operatic by superficial and prejudiced pro- 
fessors and amateurs, who dwell on the cant terms 
sacred and secular; but the quartet and chorus 
contain splendid modulations, combined with pro- 
digious power in the orchestral undercurrent. May 
religion always find such fervent and eloquent ex- 
pression as the music in this piece, for then the 
purists may be left to enjoy alone their contradictory 
ideas of what is sacred or ought to be! Weber, 
in glorifying his royal master and the events con- 
nected with the monarch’s career, was not writing 
operatic or secular music, for patriotism is as holy 
as religion, and the original text of the cantata 
ought to have been followed as closely as possible ; 
but there is no reason why such jubilant strains 
should be sneered at as anti-devotional. The air 
for the tenor, with flute obbligato, The Blossoms 





around us,” the long, difficult, and dramatic (not 
theatrical) scena of the soprano, the lovely duo 
for two sopranos, and the broad proportions of 
the exciting finale, are worthy of Weber both 
as regards conception and treatment, and are 
a remarkable precursor of his after works, the 
‘Freischiitz,’ ‘ Euryanthe,’ and ‘Oberon.’ When 
we remember how Rossini fared with his ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ here when it was first produced, and how 
that grand work has survived even its transfor- 
mation into quadrilles by the enemies of the Italian 
school, we do not fear that justice will eventually 
be done to Weber in his ‘Jubel Cantata,’ and 
other sacred works. Malle. Tietjens sang her solos 
wondrously ; but the tenor air is more than the 
dramatic abilities of Mr. Bentham can realize. 
There was no call on the powers of Miss Griffith, 
mezzo-soprano, and of Mr. Lewis Thomas. On the 
whole, the cantata is more than interesting, it is 
imposing ; and so far as we can judge by the phy- 
siognomy of the listeners, it produced a greater 
effect than the cloying chromatics and monotonous 
mannerism of the oratorio which preceded it, 
namely, Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment.’ 

As Weber’s cantata was the single novelty of 
the Festival, there is no special reason for dwelling 
on the other performances of the week’s programme. 
It was a mistake, no doubt, to include both the 
‘Stabat Mater’ and the ‘Messe Solennelle’ of 
Rossini in the list of Cathedral works,—the former 
kills the latter. Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment,’ if heard 
at all,—and we believe the majority of amateurs 
would not break their hearts if they never heard 
it again, despite the pathos of the quartet, “ Blest 
are the departed,’—was the best executed compo- 
sition among the sacred productions. Mendelssohn’s 
‘Lobgesang’ and ‘Elijah, Handel's ‘ Messiah’ 
and the first and second parts of the ‘Creation,’ 
are familiar to the visitors of the Three Choir 
Meetings, and so is the peculiar style of execution 
adopted by the local organists ; but there were, as 
usual, sensational points in the execution which 
could not fail to tell powerfully on the con- 
gregations. The secular concert selections have 
always been mere scrambles, and are likely to 
continue so, as long as conductors are chosen who 
know little or nothing of the operatic style, and 
what is worse, have no sympathy with it. The 
leading singers have been in good voice. Mesdames 
Tietjens, Edith Wynne, and Trebelli-Bettini ; Mr. 
Bentham, barring his tendency to sing flat, Mr, 
Lloyd, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Signor Agnesi, all 
distinguished themselves more or less, but the 
palm must be assigned to the three ladies. Miss 
Griffiths, from Cheltenham, has a sympathetic 
mezzo-soprano organ, and Miss Sterling possesses a 
fine contralto ; but both were overweighted in the 
‘Elijah’ music,—the former from diffidence and 
inexperience, the latter from a defective method 
and an eccentric conception of the nature of the 
text she was interpreting. The orchestra, if 
weak in the strings numerically, was excellent 
in quality, and, with M. Sainton as chef d’attaque, 
the players pulled through mishaps, and avoided 
some shoals and breakers. Dr. Wesley is, as a con- 
ductor, neither better nor worse than he was; in 
music that he knows and has sympathy with he 
is fairly safe. It is as a composer of Cathedral music 
and as a first-rate organist that he has deservedly 
gained a great name, and it is a pity he should be 
placed in a false position as a conductor. 

The secular selections were confined to excerpts 
from Mozart’s ‘Don Juan,’ his ‘Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony, and his ‘Idomenio’ Overture ; selections 
from Weber's ‘Oberon’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’; two violin solos, played 
by M. Sainton and Mr. Carrodus, and a pianoforte 
solo by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, with the stock 
pieces of the leading singers. 

The financial results of the Festival cannot be 
estimated for the present, but there will be a 
call upon the stewards to contribute to a deficit, 
independently of the 5/. each given to the charity, 
and for which sum they receive an admission to 
all the performances. 
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Musical Gossip. 


Herr Keter Bera is, as a conductor of 
dance music, of the Musard and Strauss school. 
Alternately playing with the violin and directing 
with the bow, the Hungarian composer, by his 
strongly accentuated beat, inspires the orchestra, 
which is neither one hundred in number, nor of the 
quality that has been represented, for it is at best 
but a scratch band. Herr Bela’s works produced 
last Saturday were intended as compliments to his 
English promenaders, or rather standing audience, 
for there was scant space left for walking. The 
waltz to welcome the Duchess of Edinburgh to her 
new home (‘In der Neuen Heimath’) is brilliant 
enough, but differs little from the customary routine 
of compositions of a gyratory nature. As might be 
expected, the National Russian Hymn is inter- 
woven with “Home, sweet home,” but hearers 
have been more moved by Bishop’s ballad when 
a Thalberg, or Madame Arabella Goddard, played 
the air on a pianoforte, or when the words came 
from the lips of Madame Adelina Patti. The new 
galop of Herr Bela has a singular title, ‘ From 
Dover to Calais.’ The composer must have had a 
rough passage, and Britannia cannot have ruled 
the waves for him. Herr Bela is not a Bessemer 
or a Dicey, able to secure an agreeable transit, but 
when the composer reached the railroad at Dover 
his movements were less spasmodic. His ‘St. 
Quentin March’ is & propos des bottes. Herr Bela 
is welcome from his standpoint, but it is a farce 
to talk about high art in connexion with promenade 
programmes, and about such selections being edu- 
cational for the masses, as if an antidote is to be 
found for poison in a classical selection in a first 
part. 

ENGLISH composers are not justified in queru- 
lously complaining through their organs of being 
neglected at the approaching festivals. At Glou- 
cester, Dr. Wesley has taken care of himself, and 
Mr. Cusins and Balfe are represented by songs ; 
at Liverpool Mr. Macfarren and Mr. J. F. Barnett 
are enabled to produce new orchestral works, and 
Mr. Sullivan his ‘ Light of the World. At Leeds 
Mr. Henry Smart’s ‘Bride of Dunkerron’ and 
Mr. G. Macfarren’s ‘St. John the Baptist’ will 
be performed, besides Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s 
programme overture, ‘Paradise and the Peri, 
gleanings from Balfe’s ‘Talismano, a new choral 
piece by Dr. Spark ; Mr. Sullivan’s ‘ Ballo’ Over- 
ture, and also songs by him and by Wallace. It 
must be remembered that at these festivals for 
charitable purposes financial considerations cannot 
be sacrificed in favour of novelties by native com- 
posers which may not prove attractive, and that 
here, as in fact everywhere, for music is cosmo- 
politan, there is a “prejudice” in favour of the 
works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Meyerbeer, Schubert, Schumann, Auber, 
Rossini, Mendelssohn, Hérold, &c., among dead 
composers, and of Verdi, Gounod, Costa, Benedict, 
&c., among living composers, 

Tue Atheneum last week referred to the objec- 
tions entertained by clergymen to Cathedral ora- 
torios and other sacred works, The opposition, it 
seems, has been renewed by the present Dean of 
Worcester, who has sought to bring over the Deans 
of Hereford and Gloucester to his view, which 
is to have services only with the assistance of the 
local choirs, and to dispense with the aid of vocal 
and instrumental skill of the highest order. De- 
spite the mingled alarm and indignation which 
have prevailed this week at the Gloucester Fes- 
tival, we have reason to believe that at present 
the new Dean of Worcester stands alone in his 
reactionary policy. The Festivals have tended to 
make the Cathedral clergy popular, and there is 
nothing which will bring them into greater odium 
with the laity of counties and towns than any 
uttempt to impede Art advancement, by diminish- 
ing the musical attraction of the Three Choir 
Gatherings. 

Costumegs, dancing, and spectacular effects are 
the Aihambra substitute for opera, and the 
‘Demon’s Bride; or, the Legend of a Lucifer 
Match,’ is striking from the Alhambra point of 





view; but whether the work is a shining light of 
the lyrical drama, time will decide. M. Jacobi 
is the composer, MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, with 
Mr. Byron, are responsible for the libretto, and 
Mr. Alfred Thompson has designed the dresses, 
The chief singers are Mesdames Rose Bell, Lottie 
Montal, L. Grey, A. Sheridan; Messrs. Paul, 
Melbourne, F. Bury, H. Paulton, and W. Wor- 
boys; but the most popular personages will be the 
two danseuses, Mdlle. Sara and Maile. Pitteri. 

Tue performances of the Carl Rosa English 
Opera company will be resumed next Monday in 
Liverpool, and at Bradford on the 21st inst. Mr. 
Sidney Naylor will be the conductor. The chief 
singers will be Miss Blanche Cole and Miss Rose 
Hersee ; Mr. Nordblom and Mr. Turner, tenors ; 
and Mr. Carlton, Mr. F. Celli, bass. 

FrEQUENTERS of the King’s Theatre (now Her 
Majesty’s) will remember the polite and facetious 
administrator, M. Seguin. He had two sons, both 
basses, Edward and William, who are no more ; 
the former died in America, and we regret to 
learn that his son, W. W. Seguin, who was con- 
nected with the Rosa-Parepa troupe in America, 
has recently died in Philadelphia. His brother 
is said to be a superior basso. Mrs, Edward 
Seguin, who was known in London as Miss Childe, 
a prima donna of mark, is living in New York. 
She has retired from the profession. The late 
Madame Rosa-Parepa was a grand-daughter of the 
elder Seguin. 

M. Lecocq’s new opera, ‘Le Pré Saint-Gervais,’ 
is destined for London. 

M. Verenet, a Conservatoire tenor, who made 
such a favourable impression when the French 
version of Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ under M. Lamou- 
reux’s direction, was heard last season for the first 
time in Paris, has achieved a successful début at 
the Salle Ventadour, as Raimbaud in Meyerbeer’s 
‘Robert le Diable.’ Mdlle. Belval, daughter of 
M. Belval, the basso, who was Bertram, also made 
her first appearance in the part of the Princess 
Isabelle. The young lady is likely to be more 
appreciated in French opera than she was when 
she sang at the Théatre Italien last season. 

M. BacieEr is making his arrangements for the 
series of Italian operas at the Salle Ventadour, to 
commence on the lst of October. He will not 
begin with the French lyric drama until M. Halan- 
zier has vacated the theatre for the new Grand 
Opera-house, the opening of which on the Ist of 
January is positively promised, with the ‘ Hamlet’ 
of M. Ambroise Thomas retouched for Madame 
Nilsson, the original Ophelia, and M. Faure, the 
Danish prince. Mdlle. Krauss is in Paris, study- 
ing for her début in Halévy’s ‘ Juive.’ 

THE death of Achille Gouffé, at Pontois, in his 
seventieth year, is announced. He was the 
Dragonetti of Paris, and introduced in France the 
double bass with four strings, besides inventing 
galvanized strings, which were of more sonorous 
and lasting quality than the old ones. 

Tue first novelty at the Bouffes-Parisiens will 
be ‘Madame l’Archidu,’ by M. Offenbach, the 
libretto of the three-act opera by M. Albert Millaud. 
Madame Judic is included in the cast. 

Sianor Giovanni MaGNANINI’s new opera, 
‘Giovanna di Castiglia, has been successful at 
Carpi. 

Ir is stated that the Khedive of Egypt will with- 
draw his subvention for the Italian Opera-house, 
after the season, which will soon be commenced. 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE.-—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
F. B. Chatterton.—On MONDAY, and DURING the WEEK, ‘AMY 
ROBSART.’ Mr Creswick. Messrs. H. Sinclair. W. Terriss, R. 
Dolman, F. Charles, Brittain Wright, &c.; Miss Wallis, Mesdames 
C. Nott, C. Jecks, D’Arcy, and K. Vaughan. To Conclude with the 
opening of the Pantomime of ‘JACK in the BUOX.’—Doors open at 


6°30, commence at 7. Prices, from 6d. to 51. 5s. 








HAYMARKET. 


Tue ‘Sphinx’ has been withdrawn from the 
Haymarket to make way for ‘Frou-Frou’; and 





— 
‘Our Friends’ (‘Nos Intimes’) is promised fp 
Saturday next. The version of the comed . 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy now given is that by uy 
B, Webster, jun. in which Malle. Béatrics «” 
peared some four years ago at the St, Tamed, 
Increasing experience has not greatly modified the 
performances of Mdlle. Béatrice, who stil] hom 
herself unsuited to the presentation of those ir 
and volatile beings constituting the last outcon, 
of French fiction. In heroines of the Germs 
school her grave, sad face and her slow and studied 
movements might be of service. They are, hoy. 
ever, the very reverse of all we expect in chy 
racter like Frou-Frou. A certain amount o 
ensemble in the general performance is to be con. 
mended. Individual representations came, hoy. 
ever, in one or two instances, far short of what js 
to be desired. We cannot resist a conviction that 
the personal advantage of Malle. Béatrice and the 
interests of art would be alike served by the choig 
of pieces of a less flimsy and ephemeral description 
Plays like ‘Nos Intimes, ‘Frou-Frou, ‘Th 
Sphinx’ will never come within the range of 
English interpretation or prove to the taste of an 
English audience. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Mr. W. S. Gizpert is engaged in the com. 
position of a new play for the Prince of Wale; 
Theatre. 

Mr. OxeEnrorn’s long-promised version of ‘Les 
Deux Orphelines’ will be given at the Olympic on 
Monday next. The same night will witness the 
production at the Standard of a drama founded 
upon Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Fair Maid of Perth, and 
entitled ‘ Hal o’ the Wynd.’ 

On Thursday, Mr. Watts Phillips’s drama of 
‘Lost in London’ was revived at the Princess, 
and to-night Mr. J. 8, Clarke will appear at the 
Adelphi in an altered version of Mr. Byron's 
drama of ‘Red Tape,’ and in one or two favourite 
farces. These signs may be taken as ind: 
cating the commencement of the winter season, 
the entertainments at the Haymarket and else 
where being of the nature of intercalary perform. 
ances, 

‘La Cuatng,’ of Scribe, is the latest revival at 
the Théatre Frangais. 

In the revival of ‘La Jeunesse de Louis XIV’ 
at the Odéon, M. Lafontaine has been replaced by 
M. Gil Naza in the réle of Mazarin, and Malle. 
Broisat by Mdlle. Petit in that of Henriette 
d’ Angleterre. 

In his capacity as director of the Gaité, M 
Offenbach has offered prizes for the best one-act 
piece in verse, drama, or comedy, with the pledge 
that it shall be played at the Matinées of the 
theatre, 

THe Gymnase has re-opened with the ‘Sén- 
phine’ of M.Sardou. Madame Fromentin replaces 
Madame Pasca in the réle of the “ dévote,” which 
caused the rejection of the play by the English 
Censure. 

THE quaint title of the légende-lyrique, by MM. 
Clairville and Marot, produced at the Théatre du 
Chateau d’Eau, ‘ Le Treizitme Coup de Minuit, is 
explained by the plot. Léonore, the heroine, is 
under demoniac influence, and is compelled un- 
consciously to mount at night to the clock of the 
old keep, and add a thirteenth stroke to the mid- 
night chime. Her lover watches and seizes her, 
and, after accompanying her to more than one 
scene of infernal revelry, breaks the spell and sets 
here free from her tintinnabulary responsibilities. 
The play is in four acts and ten tableaux, with 
music by M. Debillemont. 

Tue Théatre des Délassements-Comiques has 
re-opened with a programme consisting entirely of 
novelties. These are of an ephemeral character, 
the most important being an extravaganza in three 
acts and five tableaux, by MM. Félix Savard and 
Georges Nurna, entitled ‘Les Actrices pour Rire. 








To CorrESPONDENTS.—G, K.—F, A, E.—A, F.—S. B. D. 
—A. H, T.—received. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY SMITH, 








YOUNG BROWN;; or, the Law of Inheritance. By the Author of 
‘The MEMBER for PARIS.’ 3 vols. 


“Keen, incisive, sparkling, never flippant and never sketchy ; a work which will live and which will make its mark.”—Hour. 
«a work of ns wk glee and originality, abounding in clever descriptions, and showing much keen insight into human 
. istory.”—Standard. 
wie teed the most able novel we have read for a very long time past.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
“The story is a very striking one, admirably constructed, and admirably told in terse and epigrammatic = Each 
ter is drawn with a bold and vivid pen, and the reader's sympathy is elicited in a manner that is masterly.” —Daily News, 
« 4 novel which every one will read through when once it has been "Examiner, 
« The idle will be amused by ‘ Young Brown,’ whether the wicked are frightened or the good or not.” y 
“Sad, savage, brilliant, wofully true... .. Strangely delightful. We feel certain that the book will live..... Profound, 
thoughtful, true, profitable to all readers.”—World. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. By J. A. Symonps, Author 


of ‘Studies of Greek Poets,’ ‘An Introduction to the Study of Dante,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
“fle who has never seen the places described by Mr. Symonds will get from these sketches clearer and more vivid pictures 
ofthem than he had before. He who already knows them, and the enjoyment of them, will find new beauties which he had not 


himself observed before ”—Spectator. : 
“ Mr, Symonds’s ‘Sketches’ have been matured and composed with deliberate and patient enthusiasm, and to do them justice 
they should be read and lingered over with all leisure.” —Zxaminer. ‘ ’ 
“Jt is not easy to estimate too highly the usefulness of a book like this... .. Finished and elaborate. .... So graceful, the most 
accomplished scholar must turn to these ‘Sketches’ with enjoyment.” —Academy. 


SWISS ALLMENDS and a WALK to SEE THEM: a Second Month 


in Switzerland. By F. BARHAM ZINCKE. With a Map. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. - 
“Here is a magician who can actually make the beaten tracks of Switzerland more interesting than Coomassie a? Magdala.” 
wcaminer. 


The STORY of the ASHANTEE CAMPAIGN. By Winwoop Reape, 


the Times Special Correspondent. Crown 8vo. with a Map, 10s. 6d. 
“The author has a brisk, forcible, and pointed style, with the literary skill to present a rapidly moving succession of scenes 
and figures. Several passages of what is now-a-days prized as ‘graphic writing’ occur in this volume. Half an hour may be 
ably spent over two or three descriptions of fighting and marching scenes.”—Saturday Review. 
“The best book on the Ashantee War we have seen, deserving commendation both for its brevity and wit.”—Ezaminer. 
“4 yolume of very high order indeed—graphic, recounting daring deeds; keen and philosophical.”—Echo. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Lestie Srepuen. Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


Contents :—Defoe’s Novels—Richardson’s Novels—Pope as a Moralist—Mr. Elwin’s Edition of Pope—Some Words about Sir 
Walter Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac’s Novels—De Quincey. 


“ Partisans of particular authors will find plenty to rouse their defensive valour ; they will also find plenty worth attending 
to. The book contains much acute and thoughtful writing, and not a little of a yet rarer quality—wit.”—Saturday Review. 

“Good taste, sound judgment, competent knowledge, and an occasional vivacity of expression ; these literary virtues are 
evident throughout, and will attract and please the reader.” —Spectator. ; 

“Good plain, solid reasoning. There is more substance in ‘Hours in a Library’ than in twenty volumes of modern 
essays.” — Westminster Review, for July. 

“ Very interesting literary studies.”—John Bull. 

‘*The author is a true lover of books, and always estimates them, whether new or old, at their genuine value.” —Standard. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM: Lectures delivered at the 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, in February and March, 1874. By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“a view of Mohammad’s life anddoctrines perhaps more faithful and more just than any that has before been pw ll 
Academy. 
«A learned, able, and eloquent volume..... Acute thinking, judicial reasoning, and eloquent exposition.” —Scotsman, 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a better Apprehension 
of the Bible. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
“This book, when it gets known, will become a power, against which one may set oneself in opposition, but with which one 
must reckon.” —Theological Review of Leyden. 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE. By Mrs. Brotuerton. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“A selection of admirable stories by Mrs. Brotherton, a writer of more than ordinary powers and cultivation.” —Daily News, 
“We can give a good deal of praise to Mrs. Brotherton’s volume of short stories, There is nothing harder to write, and in 
this case the result is a success.” —Atheneum, 


TOILERS and SPINSTERS, and other Essays. By Miss THACKERAY, 


Author of ‘Old Kensington,’ ‘ The Village on the Cliff,’ &c. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The essays are pervaded with the peculiar suavity of diction and gentleness of spirit characteristic of all Miss Thackeray’s 
literary work.” —Daily News. 

“These essays are worth reading.” —Athenceum. 

“A pleasant little volume..... It is no unworthy object to write books which demand nothing but to be allowed to give a 
pure enjoyment to as many as choose to take it.”—Saturday Review. 


The BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. By R. A. Procror, B.A., Author 


of ‘ Light Science for Leisure Hours,’ &c. Large crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, price 10s. 6d. 


“‘A really valuable and interesting book.”—Saturday Review. 
“We cordially recommend the volume to our readers.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“As a popularizer of science Mr. Proctor deserves to rank with Huxley and Owen.”—Scotsman. 


SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS for DWELLINGS, intended for the 


Use of Officers of Health, Architects, Builders, and Householders. With 116 Illustrations. By WILLIAM EASSIE, 
C.E. F.L.S. F.G.8., Author of ‘Healthy Houses.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


The STORY of GOETHE’S LIFE. By Grorce Henry LEWES. 


Crown S8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; tree calf, 12s. 6d. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. 


STEPHEN, Q.C. Second Edition, with a New Preface. 8vo. 14s. 


THOMAS GRANT, First Bishop of Southwark. By Grace Ramsay. 


Demy Svo. with 2 Portraits, 16s, 


lod A a 





By James FitzJAMEs 





ELDER & CO. 


POETRY. 


POEMS. By Mera Orrep. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 
a. as = S yt pom Be and chaste imagination. 
ioos than the best, and the ehiet post. Aver hee a Siok, er borroeed 
music of its own.’—echo. _— eens 
POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
New and Uniform Edition. 6 vols. feap. 8vo. 5z. each. 


RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; or, 
Turf and Towers. Feap. 8vo. 98. 


The RING and the BOOK. 4 vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. 
each. 

BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE: including a 
Transcript from Euripides. Feap. 8vo. 5e. 

FIFINE at the FAIR. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, 
Saviour of Society. Feap. 8vo. 58. 





POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING. With Portrait. Ninth Edition. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 308. 


Three volumes, uniformly bound in cloth, 
cloth, plain edges, 78. 


1. A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZA- 
BETH BARRETT BROWNING. With a Portrait of the Author. 


2, A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 
of ROBERT BROWNING. 


3. AURORA LEIGH. By EtizasernH Barer 
BROWNING. With a Portrait of the Author. 


it edges, 88. 6d. each ; or 
each, 





POEMS BY SIR HENRY TAYLOR. 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE: a Dramatic Ro- 


mance. Feap. 58. 
A SICILIAN SUMMER; ST. CLEMENT’S 
Feap. 


EVE; The EVE of the CONQUEST; and other Poems.. 


8vo. 58. 
EDWIN the FAIR and ISAAC COMNENUS. 


By Sir HENRY TAYLOR. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


POEMS BY SYDNEY DOBELL. 
BALDER: a Poem. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ENGLAND in TIME of WAR. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 





RANOLF and AMOHIA : a South-Sea Dream. By 
ALFRED DOMETT. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. Translated into 


English Verse. By JAMES FORD, M.A., Prebendary of Exeter. 
Crown 8vo, 128. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE. From the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE. Trans- 
lated by F.E. BUNNETT. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. with 377 Illustrations. 
Price 42s. 


The TROUBADOURS: their Loves and their 
Lyrics. With Remarks on their Influence, Social and Literary. 
By JOHN RUTHERFORD. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. By Majer. 
General Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN EDWARDES, K.O.B. 
K.CS1,and HERMAN MERIVALE, C.B. With Two Portraits. 


The GARDEN and the CITY ; with other Contrasts 


and Parallels of Scripture. By the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, 
LL.D. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


A HANDBOOK for LADIES on INDOOR 
PLANTS, FLOWERS for ORNAMENT and DECORATION, 
and SONG BIRDS. By BE. A. MALING. Feap. 8vo. price &s. 6d. 


The DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT of CHIL- 
DREN. By P.M. BRAIDWOOD, M.D., Surgeon to the Wirral 
Hospital for Sick Children. 28. 6d. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR LIBRARY. 
Price 28. and 9s. 6d. a Volume. 

Comprising Works by Authors of the hest standing in literature, 
including ‘The Brouté Sisters, W. M. Thackeray, George Eliot. 
Antho rollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Leigh Hunt, Wilkie Co! 
Holme Lee, the Author of ‘John Halifax,’ Hamilton Aidé, the 
Author of * The Rose Garden,’ &c 

Lists post-free on application. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of * Behind the Veil,’ &. 

The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. By Holme Lee. 

MORALS and MYSTERIES. By Hamilton Aidé. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Charles Reade, Author of 
* It is Never too Late to Mend.’ 

The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 

The CONSCRIPT, and WATERLOO. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
In 1 vol. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, WATERLOO-PLACE, 
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Price 53. 


ACTS and TESTIMONIES TOUCHING 
RITUALISM. By OXONIENSIS. 
London : Longmans and Co, 


Extracts from Reviews. 

“ This is not the work of a bigoted and prejudiced partisan, but of a 
calm, impartial observer of events in the Church of England, on the 
part of a loyal and able son of the Church..... As an authoritative 
manual on the subject, it is by far the best and most conclusive we 
have seen.”— Evening Standard. 

“Timely and telling publication.”— Record. 

“Very important addition to the literature of Protestanism.”—Rock. 

“This is a remarkable e heartily recommend it as a most 
valuable help to the right understanding of the great — which 
threatens to rend the English Church.”— Kelso Chronic 

“It wore be difficult to find a series of facts more “nseful to Pro- 

its, and more damaging to ‘conspirators,’ than those collected 
and published by Oxoniensis in this volume.....The book will be 
invaluable to who desire a work of reference..... It is a complete 
‘vade-mecum on the subject.” 
Yhurch Association Intelligencer (August). 

“*As a book of reference, it is the most valuable that has yet 
appeared.”— Nonconformiat. 

“We depart from our usual custom of discussing works of this sort 
in our review columns, and prefer to make this one the subject of a 
Jeading article. article. "—Church Times. 


HUENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1788. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all bg —— = -_ ———e 
ScORG VELL. 
Beoretaries, | 5( HN J. BROOMFIELD. 


Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh a and Dublin. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 1 LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
Chief Office—73 and 74, KING WILLIAM.- STREET, E.C. 








LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 
Invested Assets on ‘eo - December, 1873 
Income for the past Ye: £507,284 
Amount paid on Death 1 to December last £9,856,7: 


Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application a at the Office. 


ONEY, TIME, AND LIFE 
ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACOIDENTAL INJURY OR DEATH. 
Provide against these Losses by a Policy of the! 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Against Accidents of all kinds. 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Siottens, | the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-S ET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM 7. VIAN, Secretary. 
H.”:, 
and ort io OU TFITTER, 114, 


Cornhill, London; 10, Mosley-street, Manchester; 5v, 
Liverpool; and 39, New-street, Birmingham. 





£5,496,748 








beta Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 

a Family, and the Courts of Europe, ARMY, NAVY, 
116, 118, 120, Regent-street, and 22° 
Bold-street, 








R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Travel- 

ling, Tourist, Cruising, and Shooting Suits, from Three Guineas. 
‘Waterproof Tweed ~ iaaamaaaae with Registered Pockets, 20s. and 213.; 
dn Melton Cloths, 42s, 


OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL’S Sea-side Novelties 

in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Regatta Cloth, from 

208. 6d.; of Serge and Drill materials, from 15s. 6d. Knickerbocker 

and Play Suits, in Autumn Angola Cloths, from 2ls. Light Tweed 
Overcoats, from 148.; ditto Melton, from 21s. 


R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S superior Riding 

Habits, from Three to Eight Guineas; Pantaloons, 31s. 6d. 

Riding Hats, trimmed, from 21s. Specialities in Walking and Travel- 

Ges ¢ Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty and elegance of configuration. 

le and House Jackets, exquisitely shaped.—To be had only at 

H. a NICOLL'S several Addresses in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, as given above. 


y ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by Apeclatment to H.R.H. 
PRINCE of WALES, sends a CATA LOGUE GRATIS, post paid, 

containing up of 850 of his euntvalled Stock of 








Electro Plate Table Cutlery 
Britannia Metal Goods | Baths and Toilet Ware 
Dish Covers Bedding and Bed Hangings 


Iron and Brass Bedsteads 
Bed-room Cabinet Furniture 
Dining aay Drawing-room 


Hot-water Dishes 
stoves and Fenders 
Marble Chimney-pieces 





Kitchen — Furnitu 

Lam ss aseliers | Chimney 1 ‘snd Pier Glasses 
Tea Urns and Kettles, Turnery Goods 

‘Clocks, Candela bra Kitchen Utensils. 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39, Oxford-steet, yo 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, te aa street ; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry's-place ; and 1, N ewman- -yard, London, 

The cost of delivering Goods to the most panel parts of the United 
{Kingdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always 
andertake delivery at a small tixed rate. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
“ PORTMANTEAUDS, 


ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 
Travelling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (PATENTED), 
for holding a Book, Wipes desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any posi- 
tion over a Bed, Sofa, or Easy Chair. Invaluable to Invalids and 
Stu: — Admirably waapied for India. A most useful gift. 


from 

INVALID COUCH, 41. 108., adjustable to 100 positions, strong, light, 
elegant, luxurious. BATH CHAIRS, 1.10. MERLIN CHA IRs, 
7l. Ws. CARRYING CHAIRS, al. 15s. BED RESTS, &c. 
trated Pampbiets, a. CARTER, 6a, New Cavendish-street, 
Great Portland-street, W. 








Prices 
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SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 





4to. cloth, 12s. 6d.; 


CIVITAS 


mounted on roller, 15s. 6d.; 


calf extra, 21s. 


LONDINUM, 


RALPH AGAS 


A SURVEY OF THE CITIES OF LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, THE 
BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK AND PARTS ADJACENT. 





With it is published, a BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT of RALPH AGAS, and a 


Critical Examination of the Work, by W. H. Overatt, Esq. F. 


S.A. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the Examiner. 


**Of this map there are only two copies now known to be 
in existence, one in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and the other at Guildhall, which copy 
was bought, in 1841, by the Library Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London, for the small sum of 261. 
mere curiosity to be bought only by collectors, but should be 
in the hands of all those who feel an interest in the city where 
the chief incidents of English history have been enacted, and 
the public are therefore greatly indebted to Mr. Overall for his 
careful and interesting account of the map, and to Mr. Francis 
for the conscientious care he has taken in making bis copy.” 


From the Saturday Review. 


** Nothing can say more for the exceeding interest attaching 
to this fac-simile than the fact that we have filled our allotted 
space without having got beyond the foreground of the picture, 
and every square inch of what remains would have afforded 
equal matter or illustration and comment. The reproduction 
has been effected most successfully. The attendant letter-press 
is clear and to the point, and the whole is presented in a handy 
and attractive form. No moderately good library should be 
without it.” 


From the Athenceum. 


** By the process through which the fac-simile before us has 
been produced the Map is placed within the reach of every 
purchaser. A year’s reading about the metropolis of the Tudor 
days would not convey anything like so good an idea of the 
capital, as an hour spent over this faithful presentment of the 
London not only of Elizabeth but of Shakspeare.....It is a 
perfect delight to find ourselves wandering about the streets of 
this old London, and tarrying by the river or on Bankside. 
The mere spectator is in a short time familiar with the scene. 
The Thames is really a silver Thames, with Elizabeth’s barge 
floating on it. The river life is, perhaps, rendered even more 
clearly than the street life; and we have before us the fields 
and meadows through which passes the ‘ Rode to Redynge,’ or 
‘to St. Albans.’” 


From the Times, 


** OLD LONDON.— Messrs. Adams & Francis have just 
published a very curious and interesting survey of the Cities 
of London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark and 
parts adjacent, which is attributed to Ralph Agas, and of 
which only two original copies are now known to exist. It 
is a survey of London, &c., in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and has, by permission of the Corporation, been reproduced in 
fac-simile, by Edward J. Francis, from the copy preserved in 
the Library at Guildhall.” 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 


This map is not a | 





From the Builder. 


“OLD LONDON as VISIBLE in MAPS. — One of the 
earliest, may be the very earliest record of past London, dates 
about 1547, and is not a plan or map, but a view, and the next 
is the bird’s-eye plan and view, which may be seen in the City 
of London Library, done in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, It 
dates about the year 1560, as near as may be, and really and 
truly takes the spectator into the very city itself, and into its 
quaint and picturesque streets and highways and byeways, It 
is not in any sense an imaginative production, but a picture of 
reality as it once was, quite as literal and truthful as anything 
Hollar ever produced. All the main thoroughfares are shown, 
and with their names clearly written on them, so that there can 
be no sort of mistake. There is of course the river Thames, 
plain enough, with the Queen’s state-barge and its following, 
and the Fleet Ditch, and other water-courses. And then there 
is what would be called now-a-days the strangest sight of all— 
old London Bridge with its row of timber-built houses on either 
side of it. A capital perspective of this strange street of houses 
is given on this map, and it shows more than all else how far 
off we now are from it and from things as they had existence 
in that strange and quaint time....Such should study well this 
map, so carefully copied and reproduced in fac-simile, that all 
may see it who care to do so.” 


From the Graphic. 


* Civitas Londinum’ is a publication for antiquaries to linger 
over....An hour indeed can hardly be more amusingly spent 
than in comparing its faithful reproduction of the streets and 
buildings of sixteenth century London with the same space in 
the modern map of our Post-Office Directory.” 


From the Morning Post. 


“The descriptive letter-press by Mr. Overall indicates much 
research and labour, and is a fitting accompaniment to the 
splendid publishing trophy here raised by Messrs. Adams & 
Francis to their own fame and the great delight both of the 
historian and the general reader.” 


From the Standard. 


“‘The original is almost the oldest map of London that is 
known, and it must have been at that time a great speculation 
and enterprise for Ralph Agas, its maker. Regarding this 
man, Mr. W. H. Overall has written such a biography as the 
materials at command enabled him to prepare. He has also 
entered upon a critical comparison of this map with others 
of various dates, with a view to show that this is a trustworthy 
picture of London at the time it was published. This cleverly 
executed reproduction has more thana mere antiquarian is- 
terest.” 


59, FLEET-STREET, E.C, 
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eK yOrIce. —_The First Edition having been exhausted, a Second is in active preparation, and will be issued shortly. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKSTALLS, 
Map and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 
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By J. A. MAC GAHAN. 


«We part from Mr. Mac Gahan with the hope that we may meet again, and we can never 


desi 
ifthe Times of the 26th and 27th of August. 


re to travel in better company.”—Last words of a Review occupying nearly eight columns 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Szartz, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





TWO NEW NOVELS, AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


WOMAN’S A RIDDLE; or, Baby Warmstrey. By Philip Sheldon, 


Author of ‘ When George IIT. was King.’ 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


[This day. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Morley. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


“Miss Morley has given us a novel “exceedingly good in style, 


interesting and simple in detail, and written with an absence | 


of — and careful elaboration of plot which is very 
creditable. -The whole book does great credit to Miss 
Morley. n Vanily Fair. 


«4s a study of character, ‘ Aileen bas merits a place | 
.-Miss Morley’s novel | 


grart from its innumerable rivals.. 


Henry S. Kine & Co. 65, Cornhill; 


rises to a level far above that which cultivated women with a 
facile pen ordinarily attain when they set themselves to write 
a story..... Perhaps it may be said to be a book which gains 
by its plot being known, as then the merits of execution 
| become more obvious.” —Saturday Review. 

“ A singularly graceful story.”—Academy. 

** A work of decided cleverness and artistic power.”—Hour. 


and 12, Paternoster-row. 








Shortly will be published, 784 pp. thick royal Svo. cloth gilt, 16s. 


The only reliable Book on Mormonism, important alike to Statesmen, Historians, Clergymen, and those who 
are really anxious to know he real History of this Remarkable People. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN SAINTS,!|2 


A FULL AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE MORMONS, 


FROM THE FIRST VISION OF JOSEPH SMITH TO THE LAST COURTSHIP OF 
BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


Including the Story of the Hand-Cart Emigration, the Mormon War, the Mountain Meadow Massacre, the Reign of Terror in 
Utah, the Doctrine of Human Sacrifice, the Political, Domestic, Social, and Theological Iufluences of the Saints, the Facts of 
Polygamy, the Colonization of the Rocky Mountains, and the Development of the Great Mineral Wealth of the Territory of 
Utah. 


By T. B. H. STENHOUSE, 
Twenty-five Years a Mormon Elder and Missionary, and Proprietor of the Salt Lake Daily Telegraph. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 24 FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, a STEEL-PLATE FRONTISPIECE, an AUTOGRAPH LETTER 
of BRIGHAM YOUNG, and NUMEROUS WOODCUTS, 


London: Warp, Lock & TyteR, Warwick House, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, FLEET-STREET, TEMPLE BAR.—(FOUNDED 1836.) 


Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication, 

The Policies are indisputable. 

The Valuation Reserves afford the highest known degree of security. 

The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 

The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 

The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the 
Legal Profession. 

Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 

E. A, Newton, Actuary and Manager. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E PP S8S’S Cc O C 
BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and Aa a careful 


O A. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 

TOOTH BRU SHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, genuine Sm: 8) 
every description of Brush, Comb, and f The’ 
fac Merete cote Siting a 
Address, 1318, OXFORD STREBT. ———— 


HUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts, 
Prices, with 130 Illustration: 
Safes, Strong-room rs, an 
57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
GILLOTT’S 


J OSEPH 
CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 





per box.— 





of all sizes ani _. Chubb’e 
Locks, sent free a qa test & SON, 





Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


OYAL ALBERT HAL L— 
eo ae EXHIBITION OF FOREIGN he po 
Bm. A. an Syn of Forte ond Gerais fo ae oo 
hinted by me in No. 5 Vault, at oy tir, ra a are as hi ~—, 

direct from the Lodges of Messrs. Kova 
(Oporto), and from the =e of F. w LOsENS. Jerez ie la 
—— and can be Tasted any Gentleman giving his Card to ‘he 

tendant. Half-Pint Samples can be taken away on Payment. 


HENRY HOLL, 18a, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


pUsRseE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 
SODA, POTASS, SELTZER, Ly LITHIA, and for 
GOUT, Lithia and P: 

CORKS 7 “R. ELLIS & som, B RUTHIN,” 
label their Trade Mark. Sold Everywh ere, aD 
R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North 
& Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and yee ey 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of aw celebrated Recei 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES. SAUCES, and CONDI tre ‘s 
80 oo ene and favourably distinguished by their name, are co! —— 
ON the Public against the inferior preparations which are 4; 
un and labelled in close nition their goods, with a view" to 


mislead the public.—92, WIGMOR. REET, Cavendish-square (late 
Edwards-street, P Portman-square); and 18, Trinity-street, 


don. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are cAvEND eplariy ret requested to. 
observe that each Bottle, prepared 5 E. LA — if ,& SON, bears the 
label used so many years, sigued * 








a Wholesale of 
Wales. London eee W. Bes? 











BUREN the WESTMINSTER WEDGE- 
FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES. 








The Best, the Cleanest, the Safest, and in the end the Cheapest. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J. ©. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON. 
THE USE OF 
T=s GLENFIELD STARCH 
ALWAYS SECURES 
THE DELIGHT OF THE LAUNDRESS, 
THE ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, 
AND THE COMFORT OF THE WEARER. 
OLD CREAM SOAP.—PIESSE & LUBIN, 
Perfumery Factors, 2, New Bond street.—This SO 
d without —— renders it exceedingly mild ; 


the face with great advantage, as it does not make “the skin shine Uk like 
the old-fashioned cong. Packets, 1s. and 28. Cold Cream of Roses 
fresh , in jars, 1s. each. 


POPOR AX, the Flower King.—“ Sweet issue of 
re sweet-sm sire.”—Shakespeare. Price %s.6d. None 
genuine but t by VIbSSE. t U BLN, 3, Bond- nd-otreet, London. 


AIR RESTORER.—Large Bottles, Ie, | 6d. each. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER (Pi yaa aya 
tion) will restore in a few days Grey or prematurely 
its original Colour with paren, safety and Completeness Sad zs by alt 
Chemists; and J. PEPPER, 37, Tottenham-court- ame 
and Address must be on the Label, or it is not —" 


EALTH, STRENGTH, and ENERGY.— 
PEPPER'S, Quieres and IRON TONIC hens the 
Nerves, enriches the Blood, promotes Appetite, and aeconanly 
restores Hate. Bottles, 4s. 6d., 118., and 228.; carriage free, 66stamps. 
—J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


IGESTION PROMOTED BY PEPSINE. 
Prepared by T. MORSON & SON, 
and recommended by the Medical Profession. 

Sold as Wine in bottles ’from 3s., Lozenges in boxes from 3s. 6d.; 
Globules in bottles from 28., and as Powder in 1-oz. bottles, at 58. oy 
by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 

THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
24, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 














application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately fi d 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


MANUFACTURE OF Cocoa.—*‘ We will now give an account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps & Co., manu- 
facturers of dietetic articles, at their works in the Euston-road, London.”—See article i in Cassell’s Household Guide, 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
Sold in Packets (in Tins for abroad) labelled :— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; 
WORKS : Euston-road and Camden Town, London. 


CACAOINE.—This is a preparation of Cacéo without admixture of any kind; it is simply the Cacio as im ~ gy roasted, 
and then submitted to pressure, which extracts a per-centage of the oil, on the removal of which the Cacéo f. into powder, 
which when boiled produces a fine flavoured thin beverage.—Sold in labelled Packets and Tins, 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy for fh tod of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BORN, HEADACHE, GOUT, 


and INDIGES mci dE and the best 
mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions ; especiall y adapted for 
LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFA pee 
DINNE FORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London ; 


ist of all Chemists ‘throughout the Wor!d. 


pD® T)\R. LOCOCK’ S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. Robinson, Chemist, Trinity-street, Hull:— 
“Inall Affections of the Chest, old standing Asthma, and Neglected 
Colds, they seem to act like a charm, 
In Asthma, consumption Bronchitis, Coughs, Coke, and Rheumatism, 
they give instant relie' 
28. 9d., 48. 6d., and lls. per a by all Druggists. 





Sold at 1s. 1id., 
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LIST OF IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 


SERMONS PREACHED in ST. JAMES'S | 


CHAPEL. - Second Series. Crown 8v0. 


Rev. Henry Christopher son. 
SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 


Rev. R. Winterbotham. 
SERMONS and EXPOSITIONS. Crown 
8vo. 


Rev. Thomas Moore. 
SERMONETTES: on Synonymous Texts, 


taken from the Bible and Book of Common Prayer, for the 
Study, ree ly Reading, and Private Devotion. Small 
cloth. 


crown 8vo. 
Rev. Charles Anderson, M.A. 

The By the 
ought and Church Work,’ and 


‘CURATE of SHYRE. 
orks ina London Parish." Demy 8vo. cloth, 











Baditor of ‘ 
* Words and 
78. 6d. 


reh ‘Th 


“This book is no novel, but a record of parish reform, with its 
attendant religious and social problems.”—Pre/ace 


James Hutton. 





MISSIONARY LIFE inthe SOUTHERN | 


SEAS, Crown 8vo. 


This is an historical record of Mission work by the labourers of | 
all denominations in Tahiti, the Hervey, the Austral, the Samoa | 


or Navigators’, the Sandwich, Friendly, and Fiji I Islands, ke. 


W. G. Brooke, M.A. 








The PUBLIC WORSHIP REGULATION | 


ACT. . With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. 


Professor Ernst Haeckel. 
The HISTORY of CREATION: a 


«. Popular Account of the Development of the Earth and 
its , Inhabitants according to the Theories of Kant, 
Laplace. Li om rek, and Darwin. Translated by E. RAY 

M.D. With Coloured Plates and Genealo- 
gical on nae the various Groups of both Plants and 

Animals. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Prafue Th. Ribot. 
HEREDITY: a Psychological Study on 











CABINET EDITION, in Half-Crown 


Volumes. 
#,* Volumes I. I., II. and ITI. are now ready. 


| Mr. Tennyson's Poems. 
| 





| Augustus Taylor. 
POEMS. Feap. 8vo. cloth. 


The Hon. Mrs. Willoughby. 
On the NORTH WIND — THISTLE- 


DOW N. A Volume of Poems. Feap. 8vo. 


Allison Hughes. 











| Mrs. Hamilton King. 
The DISCIPLES: a Poem. Second 


_ Edition. With some Notes. ‘ Crown 8yo.’ cloth, He ph 





PENELOPE, and other POEMS. Fep. 8vo. 8vo. | 


J. R. Morell. 
EUCLID SIMPLIFIED in ME 


and LANGUAGE. Being a Ma 
French System. ¥ anal <6 Geom 
The chief features of the Work are: — 
Theorems and Problems—The natural bed. 0 of te “ 
areas being treated by themselves and at a later Page—T’ 
pler and more natural treatment of ratio—The legitimate 
» arithmetical applications, of transposition and superposition 

The general alteration of language to a, more modern 
Lastly, if it be assumed to be venturesome to supersede the 
hallowed pages of Euclid, it may be urged that the stemee 
made under the shelter of very high authorities, 4 


ETHOD 








Gregor Samarov. 
The SCEPTRE and CROWN: a Romane 


of the Present Time. Translate A 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 158. — ee — 

This is the celebrated ‘Am Zepter und. Kronen,’ 
published about a year ago in Germany, when it a. whi 

vreat sensation among all classes. It deals with tl oo 
rominent~characters who have figured, and still | 
gure, in European politics; and the accuracy of I ool 

is so great, thatitis presented to the English oy ofits fei 

but < new — of an important chapter in reeent 

pean 





Fhe Lover. 


The LIFE and UNPUBLISHED WORKS 
ot Saxe BERNARD. 2 vole. post 8vo, With a 


‘The Author of ‘ Pandurang,Hant. F; Fant ,, 
TALES of the SENANA,; or, a Nuwab’s 


Tectenre Ho ® Preface by L 
LDERLEY. "2 vol oe Nirown’ 8vo. o tase CEASERS 





Mrs. Gilbert (Ann Taylor). 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY and MEMORIALS 


of. By JOSIAH GILBERT. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Steel 
Portraits aod several Wood Engravings. 





Rowland Williams, D.D. 
A MEMOIR of. With Selections from 


his Note-Boo' and Correspondence. Edited by Mrs. 
ROW LAND. W PILLIAMS. With a Photographic Portrait. 


2 vols. post 8 
roe B. Granville: M.D. FRS:: | 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY of, Edited, with a 

Brief ‘opty of the concluding Years of his Life, by his 

__ Portrait EST DAUGHTER. 2 vole. demy 8vo. With a 
ortrait. 











Sara Coler idge. 
MEMOIRS and LETTERS of. Edited 
by her DAUGHTER. Cheap Edition. 


PRETTY LESSONSin VERSE for GOOD 


CHILDREN, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy chee 
»New Edition. 








its ena, its La its Causes, and 
ite Phenomena of *Con ta poraby EastshiPboholosy” 
It is general! aisitted that Heredigy dr thiat bidlogical law 
“by whe all | vom Poy res tend to reproduce themselves in 
ir descen is the’ rule in all form of vital activity. The 
author devo’ ork to the study of the question—“ Does the 
law also ‘hold: d to the mental faculties ? | 





John Gi ey (of Dilston). 
MEMOIRS of. By his Daughter, 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. . price : 8. 6d. 








R. S. Wyld, F.RS.E. 
The PHYSICS and PHILOSOPHY of the 


SENSES; or, thé Mental and the Physical in their Mutual 
Relation. I!'ustrated by several Plates. 

The author’s object is twofold: first, tosupply a Manual of the 
Senses, embracing the more important discoveries of recent 
times ; second, in discussing the subject of Life, Organization, 
Sensibility, and Tl ought, to canponstrets, in opposition to the 
Mate Ae: nv, that the Senses, no less than Reason, 
furnish ¥ that nm emaeieias and spiritual element is the 
mon ir nature. ’ 
ger 


F 0. 0. Ady ¢ 
. The HISTORY of J APAN. Volume II. 
completing the Work. From 1865 to the Present Time. 
ye? 43 nom paition. Revised and Corrected, of Volume I. is 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC : 
SERIES. 


Professor E. J. Marey. 
ANIMAL MECHANISM. Crown 8vo. 


With 117 Tllustrations. Cloth, 5s. [Shertly. 


Dr. Hermann Vogel. 
The CHEMISTRY of LIGHT and PHO- 
TOGRAPHY.~ Crown 8vo. with 94 Illustrations, cloth. 
‘Professor Oscar Schmidt. 
The DOCTRINE of DESCENT and | 
DARWINISM. Crown 8vo. 
Professor Lommel. 
“OPTICS. Crown 8vo. 














John Henry Newman, D.D. 
CHARACTERISTICS from the 


WRITINGS of; being Selections, Personal, Historical, 
Philosophical, aud Religious, from his various Works. 
__ Arranged with the Author’s approval. With a Portrait. 63. 
Horace Swete, M.D. 
VILLAGE HEALTH. Small crown 8vo. 


*,* This Work will be a Practical Handbook of Sanitary 
| ~ Knowledge. for Residents in the Country, Landowners, 
| Clergymen, &c. . 


| Alice King. 
A CLUSTER of LIVES: Biographical 


Sketches. Crown 8yo. cloth. 


Re ov. M. Kaufmann, B. A. 
SOCIALISM: its Nature, its Dangers, 


and ‘its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo. 











| Major- Gen. W. F. Marriott, C.S.I. 
| A GRAMMAR of POLITICAL 
| 


ECONOMY. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
The aim of the author of this work, as set forth in his Preface, 


is :— Firstly, to restrict the treatise to the truly elementary con- 
siderations in each branch of the subject; secondly, to adopt a 





perfectly precise and unambiguous use of terms, in the sense 
which most nearly agrees with common use; thirdly, to offer 
reasonable proof of every proposition; fourthly, to use the utmost 
brevity consistent with proof, so as to invite and facilitate the 
judgment of the student as well as of the critic. 


Captain A. Von Goetze. 
The OPERATIONS of the GERMAN | 


ENGINEERS and TECHNICAL TROOPS in the 
oth en WAR, 1870-71. Translated by Col. G. 





Colonel Meadows Taylor. 
TARA. New and Cheaper Edition, 


crown 8vo. with a sronie jiece, cloth. Uniform wi 
Confessions of a Thug , wet ba 


Katherine Saunders. 
JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and othe 


Stories, Crown 8vo. cloth. 








Contents.— The Haunted Crust.—The Flower-Girl.—Joan Merry. 
weather.—The W: atchman’s Story.—An Uld Letter. 


Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 
MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE’S 


FRIDAYS, and other Stories. Crown 8vo. 


B. Markewitch. 
The NEGLECTED QUESTION. Trans- 


lated from the Russian by the Princesses OU RONSOFF, 
and Dedicated by Special Permission tc Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Edinburgh. 




















| John Saunders... 


., ISRAEL “MORT. By the Author of 

_ Drake's Wife,’ &e. 
rea MacDonald. ° 
MALCOLM. By the Author of ‘ David 


___Elginbrod.’ 3 vols crown 8vo0. 


Julian Howthorne. 
IDOLATRY: a Romance. 


crown 8vo. | 











In 2 vols, 
The Author of « Thomasina.’ 
VANESSA:a Novel, 2 vols. crowf 8vo, 


J. Masterman: 

A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 

* Half-a-Dozen Daughters.’ 
Eldon Crossley. 

ALDYTH: a Novel. 


Hesba Stretton. 
The WONDERFUL LIFE. By the 
Author of * Lost t Gip,’ &e. 
David Ker. 
The BOY SLAVE of BOKHARA: a Tale 


of Central Asia. By the Author of‘ On the Road to Khiva,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
WAKING and WORKING; * Ohh x m 











2 vols. crown 8v0, 











Girlhood to W omanhood. — Crown 8vo. Ill 


| The Author of ‘St. ‘Olave®.’ 
AUNT MARY’S BRAN PIE? Crown 8v0. 


Illustrated. 
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